TIME FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ULC church schools are now enrolling record-breaking number of new scholars 
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Mrs. Smith grew flowers in great profusion 
and they were beautiful. She enjoyed every- 
thing about them. She liked to dig and plant, 
and pulling weeds didn't seem much of a task. 
The pleasure of having lovely blossoms was 
sufficient, yet the admiration of neighbors and 
friends was added to that joy. Mrs. Smith gave 
flowers to everyone she knew. 

Then something happened. Mrs. Smith be- 
came selfish. She quit giving away bouquets. 
She quit sending gay little plants to those who 
were ill. ‘Let them raise their own," she said. 
"I spend lots of time and money on my plants 
and shrubs. | think I'll keep them." 


Strangely enough, Mrs. Smith's flowers did 
not do well that summer. Many withered and 
died. Others did not so much as peep above 
the ground. 

Pretty soon, no one bothered Mrs. Smith for 
flowers. Then it wasn't long until she had no 
company for any reason. Mrs. Smith grieved 
exceedingly. She blamed the weather. She 
blamed the seeds. And lastly she blamed her- 


The Parable of Mrs. Smith 


self because she thought she hadn't take 
proper care. 

Desperately, she tended the few remainim 
green things, but in a few days, they to» 
shriveled and died. Far into the night Mr 
Smith lay thinking. Suddenly came the though 
As long as | gave away my flowers, | he 
plenty. When | gave none, | had none. The 
she slept. i 

Next morning Mrs. Smith was amazed to d> 
cover among a mass of dead stalks and me 
a tender green sprout. She carefully dug wll 


the little thing and carried it across to © 


neighbor. f 
"Mrs. Brown, here's the start of a love 
flower. | want you to have it." . 
Perhaps it was the warm gentle rains whi» 
came that caused some newly planted see 
to flourish. Perhaps it was the kindly sun vi 
poured down upon them. But Mrs. Smith w 
sure she knew the reason why soon again s! 
had an array of green and blooming beauty. 
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"Wave of anti-Catholicism .. ." 

"| think it's high time that someone said 
what everyone secretly knows: the wave of anti- 
Catholicism, and particularly of foreign-in- 
spired anti-clericalism, which is gaining momen- 
tum in the U.S. and elsewhere at the moment 
can no longer be dismissed as being due to 
‘crackpots' or irresponsible fanatics disavowed 
by their non-Catholic churches or committees. 
. - - Poison is being spread in America not by 
wily political agents, but by men who... are 
introduced as ‘Reverend’ and who ask to be 
heard as the representatives of Christ!" 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston unleashed this attack on the re- 
port of seven Protestant clergymen— 
including the ULC’s Dr. Samuel G. 
Trexler—after their recent visit to 
Yugoslavia. He charged them with be- 
ing “instruments of irreligion” and de- 
nounced them as promoting a campaign 
“of malice.” 

The Protestant group had declared 
that “there is today in Yugoslavia com- 
plete freedom of worship and respect 
for religious beliefs and institutions. 
. . . What we have seen has made us 
deeply conscious of the misrepresenta- 
tion and outright falsification which are 
today provoking ill will toward Yugo- 
slavia.” 

Besides visiting many Roman Cath- 
olic, Orthodox, and Protestant churches, 
they spent an hour talking with Mar- 
shall Tito, head of the Yugoslavian 
government, and went to the prison cell 
of Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac, whom 
the Catholic church claims to be a mar- 
tyr of anti-Catholic maneuverings. They 
also talked with a Lutheran pastor who 
is in charge of 16 churches in the Bel- 
grade area. 

In regard to imprisonment of priests, 
they stated: “The war saw deep cleav- 
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| 
iE 
ages among the people along religious 
lines with no little collaboration by 
members of the clergy with the oc. 
cupying enemy and Quisling govern: 
ment. . . . We are convinced by thi 
many documents we have seen and the 
people to whom we have talked tha! 
churchmen who have been tried ani 
convicted were punished not as reli 
gious believers but as individuals guilt, 
of crimes against the people. .. . In thi! 
number is clearly to be included th) 
archbishop of Zagreb, Aloysius Step 
Inac sean : 

This was the statement that infuriate) 
Boston’s Archbishop Cushing. He calle 
it “infamous and monstrous” and ac} 
cused the clergymen of being “handi) 
picked to defend before the America) ~ 
people Tito’s war on religion.” i 


"Not to be bullied..." 
But the group did “not intend to ky 
bullied, even by the politically powerft. 
Vatican,” member Guy Emery Shiple 
editor of The Churchman, replied. 
“Ts it misrepresentation and malic 
honestly to report facts?” he askew 
“The facts in the case of Archbisho 
Stepinac, the quisling collaborator wi‘ 
Hitler, for example, are the last thin: 
the Roman hierarchy wants reported | 
this country or elsewhere. 
"If the Roman Catholic church in Ameri: 
wishes to be free from criticism, let it becow 
. only a church and not a political sta? 
Every decent Protestant respects the consti? 
tional religious rights of Roman Catholics, ke 
increasing numbers are determined to fight # 
type of political clericalism which has been 
disastrous to other countries." 


Not satisfied about chaplains 
Something should be done to gin 


The Luthew 
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pitalized veterans a better chance to 
make their work effective. The ULC 
Executive Board declared this to be its 
opinion at its meeting on Aug. 14. The 
‘Board decided to propose to the admin- 
| istrator of the U.S. Veterans Adminis- 
tration that a change should be made in 
arrangements regarding chaplains. 
Chaplaincy service in the Veterans 
Administration is classified under “Spe- 
cial Services,” along with athletics, en- 


chaplains ministering to U.S. hos- 
: 
| 
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WORKING AMONG DISPLACED PERSONS 


in Germany is Dr. Howard Hong, who recently 
went overseas to replace the Rev. Carl F. 
Schaffnit. Dr. Hong went back to Europe to 
undertake this work after returning to the U.S. 
only last autumn at the conclusion of three years 
of service to prisoners of war. In 1946 he di- 
rected YMCA work among prisoners in Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Norway. He is a professor 
at St. Olaf College. 
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tertainment, and management of can- 
teens and libraries. A similar arrange- 
ment used to prevail in the army and 
navy, until these organizations moved 
up the status of their chaplaincy corps 
by giving higher rank to the chiefs of 
chaplains. 3 

Veterans’ chaplains, through their 
chief of chaplains, “should be directly 
accountable to the administrator of the 
Veterans Administration himself,” said 
the Executive Board. 

“We believe that a service of in- 
estimable importance to the hospitalized 
veterans is rendered by the chaplains 
who impart the healing power of re- 
ligion,” the board stated. In keeping 
with the church’s continual willingness 
to provide “worthy chaplains for any 
service needed by the United States 
Government,” the Executive Board de- 
clared that it “looks with grave concern 
upon the present ineffective status of 
chaplains in the Veterans Administra- 
tion under the division of ‘Special 
Services.’ ” 


New chief 

A new chief chaplain of the USS. 
Veterans | Administration was named 
last month, succeeding the Rev. Craw- 
ford W. Brown. He is Chaplain A. J. 
McKelway, veteran of both world wars, 
and a Southern Presbyterian. 

Chaplain McKelway served aboard 
the U.S.S. Essex during the war in the 
Pacific, and later became assistant to 
the district chaplain at the Great Lakes 
Training Center. 

Under direction of former chaplain 
Crawford Brown, Episcopal clergyman, 
the Veterans Administration secured 
more than 250 full-time chaplains to 
serve in 126 hospitals. After Chaplain 
Brown’s resignation his place was filled 
temporarily by Chaplain Edmund W. 
Weber of the Lutheran Missouri Synod. 
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There will be lectures 

Not enough money in the Knubel- 
Miller Lectureship fund was the reason, 
last April, why the ULC Executive 
Board canceled plans for a series of 
five addresses to be given by Dr. Joseph 
Sittler, Jr., in various centers through- 
out the U.S. 

Meanwhile through the efforts of Dr. 
W. H. Greever, former ULC secretary, 
sufficient funds have been gathered to 
finance the project. At its August 
meeting the Executive Board desig- 
nated the Sittler lectures on “The Doc- 


trine of the Word in the Structure of > 


Lutheran Theology” as the 1947-48 
Knubel-Miller series. They will be 
given in 1947 at Hickory, N. C., and 
one additional locality, and in 1948 at 
the remaining three of the four orig- 
inally chosen centers (Albany, N. Y., 
Detroit, Harrisburg, Pa. and Minne- 
apolis). 


Men get together 

Free-lance organization of Lutheran 
men’s groups, known as the Federation 
of Lutheran Clubs, elected officers at a 
two-day convention in Cleveland last 
month. President is Herman A. Polack 
of Cleveland, member of the Missouri 
Synod. Secretary is Ernest P. Scott, a 
layman active in affairs of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

The federation seeks to cross all Lu- 
theran synodical lines in enrolling men’s 
groups. One of its chief ambitions is to 
bring about Lutheran unity. 

Speakers at the Cleveland meeting 
included Dr. Ralph H. Long of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council and Dr. Joseph 
A. Sittler, Jr., Chicago Seminary pro- 
fessor. Sixty-eight laymen registered 
for the sessions. 


Elected 
Names placed on the lists of members. 


of ULC boards and agencies by th 
Executive Board at its August meetin: 
are: 

Board of Social Missions: The Rey. G. Marti 
Ruoss, Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. Dwight F. Putmay 
Gettysburg, Pa.; William H. Patrick, Philadel 
phia. 

Board of Deaconess Work: Dr. 
Ard, Hagerstown, Md. 

Lutheran Laymen's Movement: Paul J. Fo 
emer, Baltimore; C. R. Wissler, Lancaster, Pt 
Dr. John Schmieder of Kitchen 
Ontario, and Dr. Nils Willison of S 
katoon, Saskatchewan, were elected 
represent the United Lutheran Ch 
on the Canadian committee for the Lu 
theran World Federation. 


Wilson ) 
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Younger stewards 

Only mature, well-established me 
are enrolled in the Lutheran Laym 
Movement. Reason: membership fee 
$100 a year. The money goes to suppc 
United Lutheran campaigns to height 
the sense of stewardship througho) 
the church. 

New classification of “junior m 
bership” in the Laymen’s Movement. 
soon to be established, following acti) 
of the ULC Executive Board on Au 
14 approving the plan. Young men (ut 
der 25) may be members on payme 
of $25 a year. Men from 25 to 35 & 
billed at $50. 

“Nothing in the schedule of anny 
membership fees of the Junior L, 
theran Laymen’s Movement shall p» 
clude members from giving greater 
nual sums,” says the new plan wh 


can be elected to the executive co 
mittee. 

From 88 members enrolled two ye 
ago the Laymen’s Movement 1} 
reached 344 on July 1. Members: 
goal is 500 by the autumn of 1948. 
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Flood tide in New York 

More planning has been called for in 
connection with the flood of Puerto 
‘Ricans pouring into New York City. 
‘Dr. Mark A. Dawber, executive secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Council of 
‘North America, has warned that im- 
migrants are coming at the rate of 2,000 
‘amonth. A new minority problem with 
“all the hatreds and bitterness that play 
havoc with the American social order” 
will follow unless action is taken. 

He asserted that the government 
could follow “a sense-making program” 
‘similar to that of Protestant missions. 
This has been to train Puerto Ricans 
for resettlement by sending them to 
high schools and colleges. These insti- 

tutions, he said, “not only equip younger 
Puerto Ricans with the skills needed 
for jobs in the U.S., but give students 
-a familiarity with American customs 
and institutions which they need as 
immigrants.” 

To try to stop Puerto Rican immigra- 
tion would be “ill-advised,” he de- 
clared, even if there were legal means 
to do so. He said the island is stifling 
with over-population and a million peo- 
ple will have to leave before a pros- 
perous society can be established. 


Churches full in Russia 

Severe trials of Christians in Russia 
are over. “The doors of all churches 
not destroyed in the war are open,” 
Archbishop Gregory, metropolitan of 
Leningrad and Novgorod, was quoted as 
saying in The Living Church, “and they 
are always filled for services of wor- 
ship. On great holy days there are too 
many people, and they cannot all get 
inside.” 

The Russian churchman recently ar- 
rived in the U.S. as a special represent- 
ative of Patriarch Alexei, head of the 
Soviet church. His purpose is to unite 
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spiritually the Russian churches in 
America with the Moscow church. 

“There are 25,000 churches in use,” 
he reported, with 72 bishops and more 
than 25,000 priests serving them. Three 
theological academies and eight semi- 
naries are operating. All classes are 
“full, except in Leningrad, where we 
have only recently opened.” 

He claimed that priests are inde- 
pendent and no longer in want. “They 
are on exactly the same footing, finan- 
cially, as other citizens, paying the same 
income taxes. Our theological students 
live in the institutions, where they have 
sleeping quarters and refectories. They 
are released from military service by 
the government while they are study- 
ing, just as any other students are.” 

During the three days of the May 
Day celebration this year, he said, more 
than 500 people were baptized in one 
cathedral. 


Russian negotiations 

All indications pointed toward suc- 
cess for the 77-year-old metropolitan 
in the U.S. He was greeted at the air- 
port on his arrival by dignitaries of 
several American church factions. 
These gathered later at the Russian 
pro-cathedral in New York for a spe- 
cial service of praise and thanksgiving. 

Attempts at healing the breach, which 
has existed since the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion 27 years ago, began in 1933. At 
that time Archbishop Benjamin came 
with a plea for reconciliation with those 
whom he termed the “enemies” of the 
church. This came to naught and Ben- 
jamin set himself up as special exarch 
of the then head of the church in Mos- 
cow. 

But early stumbling blocks to union 
were apparently hurdled last November 
by the North American church at 
Cleveland. It approved a proposal to 
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recognize Patriarch Alexei as spiritual 
leader provided administrative auton- 
omy was granted. Gregory began nego- 
tiations in the middle of August on the 
degree of this autonomy. 

In 1944 he had the job of reuniting 
the Orthodox churches in Estonia and 
Finland to the mother church. They 
had fallen away during the revolution 
and the war. 

His chief contact with the Lutheran 
church came before the Russian revolu- 
tion. According to Novoye Russkoye 
Slovo, “he joined the Karel Brother- 
hood for the struggle against pan-Fin- 
nish and Lutheran propaganda, headed 
its Olonetz. council, and became editor 
of its organ.” 


Half-dozen embarrassing questions 

Roman Catholic leaders are scorning 
the Gregory visit. 

America has prophesied that “the 
bulk of his time and energy will be ex- 
pended in the attempt to answer a half- 
dozen embarrassing questions. 
Metropolitan Gregory’s questioners will 
want to know . . . whether the brave 
Christian flock in Russia is being ‘spir- 
itually united’ and fed by Christ or by 
Marx-Lenin; or whether the Moscow 
Church seriously intends to minister to 
it a monstrous combination of both.” 

Recently the influential Jesuit period- 
ical, Civita Cattolica, blandly charged: 
“During the war, the church gave its 
complete support to the government. 

. To please the Soviet government 
representatives of the church have 
given up the foremost command of 
Christianity, to love your enemy. Such 
is the servility of the church in a god- 
less regime. 

“Furthermore, the Soviet government 
makes use of the church as an instru- 
ment to reach its goals in foreign policy. 
In fact, the Russian Orthodox Church, 


which has good relations with the An- 
glican church, did much to facilitate the 
alliance between Britain and Russia 
In this way it supports the imperialistic 
dreams of Moscow’s foreign policy.” 


The Contract 

The perfect contract to end differ- 
ences between management and labo: 
is the Bible. That is the opinion o 
Robert W. Anderson, personnel super- 
visor of American Steel Foundries 
17,000 workmen. 

“Problems of the world today are nf 
new,” he said recently in Pittsburgh 
“They are new just to us. The answe’ 
to fair and equitable settlement can by 
easily found in the Bible, which to m» 
is the Contract.” 

He asked that local churches and pas. 
tors lead toward better management. 
labor relations by teaching justice an» 
fair play. “Today industry recognize: 
steps must be taken to heal the breac? 
between the owners of big business an» 
their workmen. Labor realizes strike 
are costly to both labor and manage 
ment.” 


A fraction of historic time 

The man whose research paved th 
way for the creation of the atom bom 
has turned to the church to help saw 
civilization from destruction. Albes 
Einstein wrote the yearly North Care 
lina meeting of Friends that “the dec’ 
sion must be made now.” 

“The gulf between the east and we 
is widening,” he said. “An atomic we 
will give no decision, but only 
precedented death and destruction © 
both sides. If we act on the thought th 
all men are brothers, we may go for 
ward. If we are to have any hope 
influencing the Russians within a fra 
tion of historic time, the decision mu 
be made now.” 
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Conservatives are hopeful 

Brirain’s ConSERVATIVE Party is 
grooming for an impending general 
election, hopeful of victory in view of 
the critical economic and political sit- 
uation in which the Labor Government 
is enmeshed. The Conservatives have 
just issued their call to the country, 
“The Industrial Charter.” Their an- 
swer to Labor’s charges, aimed at their 
past shortcomings, is to point out that 
when they were in power “the British 
people fared well and the British Em- 
pire was the most powerful unit in the 
world.” 

Nevertheless, the Charter discloses 
that the Conservative economic outlook 
has been considerably altered by the 
socialist theories and practices now 
operating in Britain. They are willing 
to recognize the right of the nation’s 
government “to collect and distribute 
information to an extent beyond the 
possibilities of any private undertak- 
ing; to make decisions on the scale of 
national expenditure and taxation; to 
control monetary policy and to guide 
overseas trade.” 

The Conservatives are willing to go 
far in accepting “social services” and 
“full employment,” but they object to 
the methods by which the Labor Gov- 
ernment “has spent inordinately; in- 
creased the number of civil servants; 
increased taxation beyond reason; re- 
duced personal initiative; meddled in 
every citizen activity and private en- 
terprise.” Their bitter opposition to na- 
tionalization of industry is receiving 
considerable support from the public 
and from some sections of labor. 


Czechs are indignant 
CzecHostovakia is complaining about 
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the “outrageous treatment” she is re- 
ceiving from Spain, and threatens to 
appeal to the U.N. Spain’s “flagrant 
violation of international law” consists 
in the granting of several frequencies 
by Radio Spain,-so that the “Voice of 
the Slovak Republic” may be broad- 
cast in security to dissident Slovaks and 
stir them up against “the legal Czecho- 
slovak Government.” 

This Slovak “Voice” appeals to “Un- 
derground Slovakia” in the name of 
Ferdinand Durcansky, a former Nazi 
collaborator and lieutenant of Mon- 
signor Tiso, the priest whose war-time 
leadership of the “Slovak Republic” 
came to an unhappy and discredited 
end by the eventual removal of Tiso. 


Shadows in India 

Inpra HAS BEEN divided, skillfully and 
with far less turmoil than might have 
been expected. But a big question re- 
mains: what will happen to the princely 
states that are so far parts of neither 
Hindustan nor Pakistan? 

A glance at the map of India shows 
how widely these states are scattered 
over the whole area. Moreover, they 
contain in population 100,000,000 to 
Pakistan’s 85,000,000. There is a ques- 
tion whether the princes could be self- 
sustaining, economically or militarily, 
in their respective territories. 

When once the rule of division on 
racial or religious grounds is put into 
practice, the door could easily open for 
minor divisions into Sikhistan, Jain- 
istan, Parsistan. ... That would mean 
weakness, confusion, governmental 
chaos, and another open door for hun- 
gry neighbors. 

The latest agreement—to split India’s 
army on a religious basis between Hin- 
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dus and Moslems—may seem like a 
sensible composition of a troublesome 
condition, but there are siill 30 per 
cent of the military without recognition 
in this partition. The more recent ac- 
ceptance of Dominion status by Hin- 
dustan and Pakistan, and the appoint- 
ment of Lord Mountbatten as Gover- 
nor-General of Hindustan, lets a litile 
sunshine in, but there is the shadow of 
Moslem insistence upon Jinnah. 


1,000,000 books 

Ir THE PRINTED WoRD can influence 
world thought, the work of the Amer- 
ican Book Center should have consider- 
able effect. The organization, set up by 
the Joint Commiitee on Books for Dev- 
astated Libraries (composed of repre- 
sentatives of 12 national library asso- 
ciations in the U.S. and Canada), has 
sent many tons of books to Europe and 
Asia. By the end of this year it is ex- 
pected that over 1,000,000 books will 
have been sent abroad. The larger 
portion of the volumes sent (59 per 
cent) are devoted to technical, medical 
and scientific subjects, to meet the more 
pressing needs of rehabilitation. 


A tree grows in Sweden 

THE LUMBER INDUSTRY has a friend in 
the Swedish scientist, Prof. Nils Sylven. 
He has discovered a way of using X- 
ray treatment to speed up the growth 
of trees, some of them by 50 years. 
Giant aspens, for instance, are rendered 
commercially useful with 30 years of 
growth instead of the normal 80 years 
of development. 

This quickened pace is accomplished 
by changing the chromosome content 
of the tree cells. Considering the grow- 
ing demand for wood-pulp, other needs 
of more costly wood products, the pres- 
ent universal housing shortage, and the 
constant threats to industrial prosperity 
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by reason of recurrent scarcities in al 
lines, this application of science prom 
ises to be revolutionary for all pur 
veyors of wood products. 


Variation of an old theme 

Dicrator Franco, forced by damag 
ing criticism of his “Council of His 
panidad” as “a vehicle for spreadin 
Fascist propaganda in Latin America, 
has set up im its stead a professedk 
harmless “Institute of Hispanic Cul 
ture.” The usual devout tinge has bee 
added to assure the purity of its pur 


_ pose, by the choice of the “Virgins c 


Guadalupe and of Pilar” as the patro 
saints of the institute. 

Beneath this facade the object of th 
two organizations remains identica 
Franco recently staged a “democratic 
election in Spain. Characteristic of the 
kind of democracy, there was only on 
ticket presented, only “yes” allowed # 
be voted, and dire threats vowed # 
those who abstained from voting. 


Odds and ends 
ARGENTINA implemented a bill to pa 
a wedding bonus to government em 
ployees. There was great rejoicing um 
til the small print was read, whie 
stated that a couple, childless for tw 
years after marriage, would have to re 
turn half the bonus. . . . The U.S. Star 
Department has announced that near! 
4000 American students and teaches 
are studying abroad this summer, mo 
of them in Europe. . . . The Nation: 
Society of Norwegian Co-operative 
recently announced that, with 22.68 
new members, their co-operative unit 
numbering 1001, iotal 239,854 mem 
bers. . . . Sweden recently honored t# 
600th anniversary of her “Copper Miz 
ing Company.” The business was cha 
tered and incorporated in a. p. 1347. 
—JUUIUS F. SEEBACHT 


The Luther 


Washington 


THe War DEPARTMENT'S role as one 
of the chief proponents of universal 
military training received a jolt when a 
Congressional committee charged it 
with unauthorized and illegal use of 
public funds in spreading UMT propa- 
ganda. The House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, after an investigation by its 
Subcommittee on Publicity and Propa- 
ganda, presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a strongly worded protest. 

Pointing out that the use of federal 
funds to influence pending legislation 
is unlawful, the committee brought the 
matter to the attention of the Depart- 
men of Justice with a request that the 
Attorney General initiate proceedings. 

Released during the last week of the 
session, when pressure was strong for 
quick passage of the Towe bill, this 
committee report may have influenced 
the decision not to bring the bill to the 
House floor for discussion and action. 


THE War DEPARTMENT, the committee 
charged, employed propagandists to 
arouse public sentiment in favor of 
UMT and to encourage organized groups 
to exert pressure on Congress for the 
passage of legislation. It cited the activ- 
ities of two such War Department em- 
ployees, Alan Coutts, a public relations 
specialist, and Mrs. Arthur Woods, a 
former WAC lieutenant colonel, both 
of whom received $25 a day plus ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Coutts toured the country con- 
ducting radio panels and speaking to 
local groups. He prepared material sup- 
porting UMT legislation, for distribu- 
tion to the participants in radio discus- 
sions. In at least one instance, he asked 
the listening audience to write to the 
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radio station, saying that the letters 
received would be forwarded io the 
proper Congressional authorities. 

Mrs. Woods’ special job was to con- 
vince women and parents of the virtues 
of compulsory military training. One 
of her War Department files contained 
material for the exclusive use of the 
Girl Scouts, of which she is a national 
board member. She promoted the use 
of a 16 mm. film, “A Plan for Peace,” 
prepared and distributed by the War 
Deparimeni at a cost of over $50,000. 


THE COMMITTEE'S severest censure was 
drawn by a paragraph in an “Ouiline 
for Veterans’ Radio Panels”: 

The opposition to universal military 
training is generally not based on fact but 
rather on such generalities as democracy, 
morals, aggression, education, and pacifism. 
The chief opponents are parents, church 
groups, educators, subversive groups, and 
a large section of the public which does 
not think. 

The committee report insisted that 
government agencies ought to stick to 
impartial facts, rather than issuing 
“slanted” material such as might be ex- 
pected from special interest groups. It 
stated that the War Department has 
gone far beyond its proper function by 
engaging in propaganda, supported by 
taxpayers’ money. 

When the issue comes to a showdown, 
as it is sure to in the next session of 
Congress, the charges in this committee 
report may be a decisive element in the 
outcome. In a democratic government, 
where the ultimate authority is civilian 
rather than military, disproportionate 
influence and activity by the military 
branch of the government is likely to 
prove a boomerang. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


OTTAWA 


CANADIAN DIVORCES continue io go up. 
In 1946 they moumied nearly 50 per 
cent, reaching a new high of 7,554 as 
compared with 5,076 in 1945. In 1940 
there were 2,309—in 1918 only 114! 

Oniario had 2,510 divorces, one-third 
of the Dominion total Tis percentage 
increase was 29 for the past year. Brit- 
ish Columbia was next with 2,005, an 
increase of 47 per cent. Little Prince 
Edward Island, population aboui 
100,000, doubled the number of iis di- 
vorces—irom two io four! 


THERE IS ONLY ONE ground for divorce 
in Canada, adultery. (In Nova Scoiia 
cruelty is also recognized, but this is a 
minor and rarely used exception.) Each 
province except Quebec has iis own di- 
vorce courts and all of them are so busy 
that it may take several years io secure 
a decree. 

Those residing in Quebec and desir- 
ing to have their marriage coniracis 
legally broken must go to Otiawa and 
appear before a commitiee of the Cana- 
dian Senate. The Senate, if its fmdings 
are favorable io the applicani, iniro- 
duces a privaie bill m Parliament for 
each case. A rather expensive proce- 
dure, but 410 such bills were acted on 
in the recent session. Two were re- 
jected, one on the ground that aduliery 
had not been proved, the other because 
the petitioner and the respondent both 
were guilty of the same offense. 

Because aduliery must be proved be- 
fore a decree can be granted there is 
much collusion of the “I-found-him-in- 
a-hotel-room-with-another-w oman” 
type. Statistics, of course, are not avail- 
able, but one estimate is that as high 
as three out of every four cases are 
won on this kind of evidence. 

An increasing number advocate a 
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broadening of the grounds for diverce 
allowing as grounds for divorce su 
matters as gross cruelty, desertion 
more than three years, insanity, - 
legal presumption of death A resal 
tion urging the appomimeni of a com 
mittee to study the advisabilily @ 
amending the divorce law along the 
lines was introduced into the House 
Commons some monihs ago. 

There is bound to be opposition 


man favors the abolition of even 
adultery ground. Another declares, 
is unfortunate for those who must & 
through life In an unhappy ma 
state, but we believe that God is 
ward in the next world” 

Perhaps churchmen would not be 
glib with their theological reasons 
they could sit in on some of the hear= 
ings of the Senate Divorce Committee 
Such is the opinion of one member whe 
said that some cases produced “te 
evidence.” 

Tre Luraeean Synop of Canada 
action on at least ome phase of 
problem at iis June convention whe 
it went on record as favoring the m 
stitution of civil marriage in Ontario: 
This would permit others than clergy- 
men to perform the marriage ceremony 
and would do away with the necessity 
of the marriage of divorcees by the 
church. * : 

But no one has yet offered a wholly 
satisfactory answer as to what to de 
when “the companionship and union of 
holy wedlock become the hatred anc 
personal disaster of holy deadlock.” 

—NORMAN SERNER 


The Lutheraw 


The War is Over in Slovakia 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


But people are poorer than ever, and they can't get 


rid of the idea that their country is for Slovaks only 


“Tp tHe pic feels all right, the people 
feel all right,” Dr. Igor Bella explained 
as we visited a home in a tiny Slovakian 
village. The pig seemed to be in good 
condition as it rooted and grunted in its 
pen outside the dining room door. 

Its health is of such importance be- 
cause it is practically the entire worldly 
wealth of the family we were visiting. 
Inside the few small rooms of their 
home were just a few pieces of crude 
furniture. Outside, near the pig pen, 
was the well; the only piece of plumbing 
on the estate. 

It wasn’t the war that made these 
people poor. This is the ancient poverty 
of the villages of central Europe, from 
Bavaria down into the Balkans. It is 
the poverty of the small landholder 
everywhere in the non-industrialized 
world. 

Through these Slovakian villages 
about New Year, 1945, came the Rus- 
sians. . . . Slavic peasants outside the 
borders‘ of their own land for the first 
time. I saw a chair in Bratislava, largest 
city in Slovakia. It had been covered 
with leather, but now it was only bare 
wood. When a Russian soldier came in 
1945 he slashed out the leather with his 
knife, rolled it up to take home. 

Russians did things like that every- 
where, accumulating overnight such 
riches as they had never imagined. I 
saw the Lutheran orphanage in Modra, 
from which Russians carried away all 
the furnishings. From every substan- 
tial building they carried off everything 
they could, and smashed what they 
couldn’t take. 
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SAMUEL OSUSKY is back at his post as pro- 
fessor of theology at Bratislava, after being 
Lutheran bishop during the hard war years. 


During the winter he was quite ill, resigned his 
bishopric, and is again in good health 


SLovAKIA Gor the full impact of the 
war from every direction. Germans set 
the country “free” from the neighbor- 
ing Czech lands in March of 1939, and 
established the dictatorship of the 
priest-politician, Monsignor Joseph 
Tiso. Then began the underground re- 
sistance, with Slovaks in danger of ter-_ 
rible visits from the police in the middle 
of the night. At last the Russians ar- 
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rived. In the midst of the fierce fighting 
that followed, villages and towns of 
southeastern Slovakia were shattered. 
In Bratislava, toward the west, build- 
ings are bullet-pocked from the baiile 
in the streets. As the Germans re- 
treated they blew up the bridges, de- 
stroyed whatever might be of value to 
the enemy. 

Now the Slovaks are once more 
united with the Czechs in what seems 
like a very reliable little republic. 
Slovaks are one nation, and Czechs an- 
other, they state definitely, but they 
comprise one republic. Slovakia is non- 
industrial, less prosperous than the 
Czech lands, but plans have been laid 
for changing that. 


Into THE TURMOL. of the war years 
Slovak Protestants were drawn, and 
under particularly ugly cireumsiances. 
For the puppet-ruler of their country 


was a Roman Catholic priest, and the 
Protestants got more than their share 
of rough treatment. Most of these Prot- 
estants are Lutheran, belonging to the 
Evangelical Church of the Augsburg 
Confession in Slovakia, which has 
400,000 people in 315 congregations 
They are a minority in a strongly Ro- 
man Catholic country. 

Lutherans had been leaders in the 
government in prewar days, and took 
leadership in the resistance movement 
The Federation of Evangelical Youth 
Lutheran young people’s associatior 
with 40,000 members, engaged vigor- 
ously in underground activity, and was 
prohibited from holding meetings. One 
leader, who spent a winter hiding ir 
caves in the forest, the Rev. Joseph 
Juras, is now visiting in the U.S. Abou 
200 pastors, more than half of the total 
in the Slovakian Lutheran Church 


cae 


LUTHERAN YOUTH marched in the streets in protest against the puppet government set up & 
Nazis in Slovakia. Their organization was prohibited from holding further meetings. Young peopl 


joined the resistance movement, and many went into hiding or were taken to concentration camp 
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were in underground work. Many were 
arrested, and six died in concentration 
camps. 

Since the war the Lutheran Church 
is back in good standing, even with the 
Communist-directed government, al- 
though its 450 parochial schools were 
nationalized and the teachers taken 
with them. Pastors may give religious 
instruction in these schools, which takes 
a large part of their time. Training 
laymen as visiting instructors is an 
urgent task the church must undertake. 

Government money is given to pas- 
tors whose income from their parishes 
is below a fixed minimum. The church’s 
publishing house, Tranoscius, at Lip- 
tovsky Svaty Mikulas, is producing a 
large number of new books and period- 
icals, by contracting with various print- 
ers; its own machinery was lost or 
ruined during the war. The deaconess 
motherhouse and hospital in Bratislava 


is flourishing, and there I met the di- 
rector, Sister Milina Morhacova—whose 
bright Christian personality shines like 
an aura around her. I saw a large high 
school for girls, in one of the villages, 
which had been hopelessly ruined by 
bombardment. A big percentage of the 
church’s properties has vanished; 200 
church buildings were damaged, al- 
though only a few were entirely de- 
stroyed. 


AMONG THE SLovAKs there lived many 
Germans who have now been expelled. 
There are also 200,000 Hungarians who 
are very much unwanted also. The na- 
tionalistic Slavs want to drive these 
Magyars down across the border into 
their own country. There are perhaps 
200,000 Slovaks living in Hungary, de- 
scendants of people who settled there 
200 years ago. The proposal is that 
these groups of people be traded. 


TISO VISITED Lutheran youth camp, found resistance-movement pamphlets. Next day the camp 
was ordered closed. There were four church camps in Slovakia. One was destroyed during the war. 
Youth movement is now stronger than ever, although Communists have required a reorganization 
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Magyars in Slovakia are Roman 
Catholic. But at least 100,000 Slovaks 
in Hungary are Lutheran, and it has 
been their church which kept them 
speaking Slovak through these cen- 
turies. Slovakia wants the Hungarian 
Slovaks to come back “home,” and for 
every family that comes—all expenses 
paid—Slovakia expels a Hungarian 
family to make room for them. Samuel 
Osusky, when still a bishop of the Lu- 
theran church, went to Hungary to per- 
suade his fellow-Slovaks to move. 

I can’t say how many people in Hun- 
gary have accepted the invitation to 
move to Slovakia; some say 30,000, 
others 60,000. I know that at least six 
or eight Slovak villages are now almost 
entirely populated with these “re- 
patriates.” Dr. Bella and I traveled 
among these villages, and stopped a 
while in one, although a typhoid epi- 
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ATMOSPHERE WAS DECIDEDLY cool when government official, Ferdinand Durcansky, interviewe »! 
Slovak Lutheran bishop, Vladimir Cobrda, after a public meeting. Bishop Cobrda was imprisonev! 
three months by Gestapo. He has resumed work as one of two Lutheran bishops in Czechoslovakiw 
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demic was in progress throughout this 
region, Dr. Bella is an expert in the 
Slavic languages (Slovak, Czech, Pol-| 
ish, and Russian are not very different) 
and also Magyar. With his help I talked) 
with people who had moved up from) 
Hungary. Some seemed glad they hac’ 
come; others were not sure. They hac! 
been in their new homes only a few 
months. As for their Slavic patriotism | 
I saw three pictures on the wall in other 
Lutheran homes: Masaryk and Benes\| 
the two great Czechoslovak leaders, anc) 
Joseph Stalin! 


ALONG WITH THE PEOPLE moving uf 
from Hungary have come five of thein| 
pastors, I was told. We went to see one) 
pastor, but found him away from home'| 
The Slovak Lutherans are assigning: 
some of their own pastors to minister te 
the newcomers. 

Further transfer of people now awaitd : 


The Luthora:’ 


.| some international agreement; perhaps 
hatreds will calm down enough to pre- 
| vent more tragic dislocations. At the 
Lutheran assembly in Lund, the new 
Czechoslovak bishop, Fedor Ruppeldt, 
talked the situation over with the bishop 
of Budapest, Lajos Ordass. Perhaps in 
the future the church will work to cure 
the ugly outbreak of nationalism, rather 
than help it along. 

Things are settling down again along 
the Danube and eastward into the Slo- 
vak mountains ... slowly ... as they 
have after innumerable wars waged 


Pensions! 
By THOMAS L. CLINE 


through those valleys and hills. Things 
are never quite the same after the bat- 
tle... . There are many people missing, 
and much property destroyed. This 
time the pattern of life has changed 
considerably. The castles on the hills 
are no longer held by their aristocratic 
owners. Their estates have been di- 
vided among the peasants, and the red 
star of Russia shines brightly across 
the fields on clear nights. 

But if the pigs stay well, the people 
will feel well, I suppose. Life can be as 
simple as that. 


United Lutherans are making progress in establishing an adequate pension plan for its 


workmen. Noy. | is the deadline for securing special benefits by enrollment in the plan 


WHAT IS THE scoRE to date? As of 
Sept. 1, there were 1,555 in the Con- 
tributory Pension Plan. There are 
3,226 active ministers in the ULCA and 
this means that 48.20 per cent are par- 
ticipating in the plan. 

This amazing result has not been at- 
tained by accident. The work of the 
members of the ULC Executive Board, 
of the Board of Pensions and Relief, 
efficiency of the office staff, presidents of 
synods and their committees, persis- 
tence and skill of the field workers— 
these are the instruments that have 
sowed the seed that made the harvest 
possible. The adoption of the plan of 
supplemental pensions at the Cleveland 
Convention, a unique feature among 
church pension systems, gave the im- 
petus that was needed and that has 
brought such significant benefits to our 
ministers. 

The following paragraph taken from 
our letter to all active ministers of the 
ULCA over 50 years of age who are 
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not now members of the Contributory 
Pension Plan indicates the urgent man- 
ner of our presentation: 


“BY PARTICIPATING in the Contri- 
butory Pension Plan by Nov. 1, ac- 
cording to the conditions specified 
as to age, membership, etc., you will 
be eligible for the ‘annual grant.’ If 
you fail to participate by Nov. 1, you 
will have lost the additional income 
for your retirement. The Church 
will have tried to increase your re- 
tirement pension but for lack of your 
participation, will have failed in its 
objective. 

“For those ministers above 50, it 
is not a question of ‘How can I afford 
to go in?’ but ‘How can I afford to 
stay out?’ Do not neglect or over- 
look this opportunity to secure ad- 
ditional income for retirement. It is 
the expressed wish and will of the 
Church that those who qualify se- 
cure supplemental pensions.” 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


THE WEEKLY PRAYER SUGGESTIONS 


LET US PRAY — 


FOR THE NEW NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE INDIAN UNION AND PAKISTAN 
that under God their people may have a new birth of freedom. 


LET US PRAY — 


FOR THE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


(September 1-7) 


(September B14. 


that it may learn from Thee and teach to the ; 
world the righteousness which exalts nations. 3 


LET US PRAY — 


FOR ALL WHO ARE TROUBLED BY THE SIN 


(September 15-21 


AND SUFFERING OF THOSE THEY LOVE i 


FOR THE SCHOOLS OF OUR LAND 


that God would bring a happy issue out of their troubles. 


(September 22-28) 


that in the glad fellowship of learning teachers and pupils 
may have the Holy Spirit's enlightenment and guidance 


No one can say how many of the 3,226 
active ministers will be in the plan by 
Nov. 1. We are certain that every eli- 
gible person will have been told of the 
plan again and again. 

However, we are really on the way 
to our goal, 100 per cent participation. 
With the continued co-operation of the 
Church at large, both mimisters and 
laymen, the cause of pensions will in- 
deed reach a climax by Nov. 1, 1947. 


A SOUND PLAN, capably administered 
will provide the income and security 
that is necessary to carry out the will 
of the ULC adequate pensions for min- 
isters and workers of the church. 

The following presents the picture 
for pensions as of the present time. 
The members in the plan fall into the 
following groups: Age 22 to 30, 170; age 
30, 495: age 40, 400; age 50, 257; age 60 
and above, 233. There are now 201 in 
the Lay Pension Plan. 

The amount paid m since the Cleve- 
land Convention is $246,554.18. The 
total contributions at the present time 


are $463,316.44. This evidence prove 
beyond question that the constituer 
synods and the church at large belie 
in the cause of pensions and are whole 
heartedly supporting the Contributor 
Plan. 

It may not be known by the mem 
bership of the Church at large thé 
every member of the Contributory Pla: 
has a separate account in our book: 
A yearly statement of his total ac 
cumulation, including interest at 3 pe 
cent, is sent to him. Every membe 
knows exactly what his own retiremer 
fund is. This year, in addition to th 
above, each member in the plan wi 
receive a complete financial statemem 
of the Contributory Plan including 
list of the securities and assets hel 
by the Board of Pensions and Relie 
Full information will disclose the ex 
cellent work of the finance committe 


can judge the soundness of the plan arm 
the success of its operation. 


The 


‘Can Education 
Save Us? 


By O. A. HANKE 


A LOT OF PEOPLE keep saying, “The 
future hope of the world is in educa- 
tion.” What kind of education? 

Haven’t we been educating people 
these many years? Why have leaders, 
developed by that process of education, 
led us out to the very brink of destruc- 
tion? 

Why has our understanding of moral 
law not kept pace with our under- 
standing of physical law? Why do we 
know more about matter than we do 
about spirit? Is our educational method 
unbalanced? 

For example, until he is about 10 or 
12, the child acceptS pretty largely on 
faith what his parents and teachers tell 
him about both the physical laws and 
the moral laws. He sees and perhaps 
plays with a little magnet, observes it 
attract iron filings and arrange them 
in a definite pattern. The magnet causes 
the same behavior of the filings every 
time. It’s an interesting trick. Perhaps 
Dad is asked for an explanation. May- 
be Dad can explain it. Maybe he can’t. 
But it doesn’t bother the child very 
much. 


PERHAPS AT ABOUT the same age the 
child begins hearing about the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not covet.” He 
probably hears about it first from his 
Sunday school teacher. Based on an 
inadequate explanation and his limited 
experience it means little to him from 


Mr. Hanke of Mt. Morris, Illinois, is president 
of the board of trustees of Carthage College. 
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the standpoint of his attitude toward 
other youngsters. 

So, up to the age of about 12 years, 
the child accepts on faith what he is 
told about matter and about morals. 

And then comes his introduction, 
through a course in general science 
and later through high-school botany, 
physics, and chemistry, to the laws of 
matter. He learns about evolution, too 
frequently from a teacher whose own 
training did not develop a balanced un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
physical and moral laws. The things 
about the behavior of matter which 
the child took for granted are now be- 
ing explained—maybe inadequately— 
but nevertheless explained. And some 
of the explanations raise questions in 
the child’s mind about a conflict be- 
tween the facts of science and the facts 
of human behavior as taught by his 
Sunday school teacher or by his parents. 


Now, LETS TAKE a peek at his re- 
ligious development. May I repeat that 
up to about the age of 12 the child 
usually is content to take both the in- 
formation about the physical laws and 
the moral laws on faith . . . without 
asking too many questions. Later on, 
while he is exploring the elementary 
laws of science, what experience is he 
having with further unfolding of the 
moral laws? There also are many ele- 
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mentary principles concerning them 
which he is capable of understanding. 

For example, let’s go back to the il- 
lustration of physical law with the 
pocket magnet and the iron filings. 
When we talk about avoiding covetous- 
ness and loving our enemies, what do 
we mean? Can we defy the moral laws 
and not taste the results of the violation 
any more than we can defy the physical 
law of gravitation? Between 12 and 21, 
youngsters think such thoughts. 

Suppose that through properly pre- 
pared religious and secular teachers we 
could answer that and similar questions. 
Suppose we would point out that like 
the physical law of the magnet, there 
are also laws of the mind! Suppose we 
would expound and demonstrate that 
human beings cannot store up thoughts 
of hate and draw to themselves the love 
of their fellows. We cannot think dis- 
ease and be healthy. We cannot think 
defeat and win victories. St. Paul wrote: 
And be not conformed to this world: 
but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind that ye may prove what 
is that good and acceptable, and perfect, 
will of God. 

Suppose, in the minds of our young- 
sters between 12 and 20, we could es- 
tablish the clear understanding of the 
fact that to make our minds magnets 
for the best in life we must fill them 
with constructive, hopeful, optimistic, 
harmonious, courageous, confident 
thoughts. To win friends we must be 
friendly. To win loyalty we must be 
loyal. To become successful we must 
think success. 


CaN A YOUNG PERSON between 12 and 
20 understand such thoughts? Can he, 
while studying physics in high school, 
involving the physical laws of elec- 
tricity, also comprehend the metaphy- 
sical laws of love as revealed in this 


illustration of the mental magnet? I 
presented as carefully as his physic 
course, I think so. 

Because we in our Protestan 
churches generally expect our young 
sters to continue to accept the basi 
moral laws on faith, without corollar 
study and explanation, we are failin, 
to retain in our religious educatio1 
classes for their spiritual developmen 
and understanding an appreciable per 
centage of our youth between the age 
of 12 and 20. In that area of growth ou 
churches, I contend, are failing. Be. 
cause of this unbalanced developmen 
in the understanding of the physica 
and moral laws, we now have come t 
the time in history where, in the word 
of General MacArthur, “We have hae 
our last chance. It must be of the spiri 
if it is to save the flesh.” 

Our political, economic, military—yes 
our scientific leaders—are crying for ai 
answer to the challenge of MacArthur 
On what we do about it depends ou’ 
destiny. In Christianity we must fine 
the answer. 


Anp so I’m vITALLy interested in thi 
challenge to education. I think it’s | 
challenge and an opportunity to ever» 
educational institution and agency— 
particularly to our church colleges 
There we should be able quickly tx 
impress on the minds of our young peo: 
ple this urgent need of society tha 
science, art, philosophy, and religio» 
be integrated in the Christian educa 
tional process for the salvation of ow 
way of life. 

Teachers so educated can, in a shor 
time, as members of high school facul. 
ties and Sunday schools, bring about 
profound change in the nation’s educa 
tional environment. I stress “a shor 
time” because it may be later than w 
think! 

The Lutheres. 


It Takes Time to Train Leaders 


ly HARRY J. KREIDER 


Training plan for youthful church workers is described 


by pastor of St. James’ Church, Ozone Park, New York 


THERE IS ALWAYS much talk about 
setting more action in our churches. 
Sometimes it goes so far as to say that 
he ideal is to have every member do 
omething. That sounds well, but do 
vhat? And with or without training? 

Are they, for example, to be asked 
o teach in the church school, with lit- 
le knowledge of what it’s all about? 
Tow many of us would send our chil- 
lren to public school under such teach- 
rs? 

Or shall they be asked to call on 
ther people to get them into the 
hurch? Even if they know little about 
vhat the church stands for? A deacon 
n a church I once served used to urge 
eople with an invitation something like 
his: “We have a nice crowd; we have 
iood times together; you ought to join; 
rou'll like our crowd.” Somehow the 
yvorship of God and the learning of his 
ruth didn’t seem important. 

But there is always work like the an- 
ual every-member visit. Surely that’s 
n line with the business training so 
nany members have. Careful analysis 
mmediately after the visitation some- 
imes brings a rude awakening. I re- 
nember what one deacon did on such a 
isit. Among the cards given him was 
hat of a friend of his who had never 
ledged to the church. 

“Now look here, John,” said the good 
eacon, as he later reported; “you ought 
0 do this without any inducement. But 
ll make a sporting proposition. We 
oth play pinochle. Let’s play a game; 
you win you don’t have to give me 
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the pledge. But if I win, you give me 
a pledge for 25 cents a week.” Return- 
ing to the church, the deacon joyfully 
boasted: “I won. Here’s his pledge.” 
Yes, a pledge for the Church of Jesus 
Christ, who gave his life on the cross. 


PERSONALLY, I BELIEVE it is not more 
action that is our great need in the 
church. Far greater is the need for an 
intelligence and consecration that will 
make our action accomplish something 
of permanent good. 

In other words, the people who are 
expected to do something worth while 
for the church must be trained, care- 
fully and thoroughly. 

Sometimes leaders talk glibly about 
training church workers as though that 
were just another little chore in the 
day’s work. On the contrary, I submit 
that it is one of the most difficult tasks. 

How well the world’s greatest Teacher 
knew that! Twelve men were carefully 
chosen by him. They lived with him 
intimately for several years. They heard 
the wondrous message from his lips, 
over and over again. They saw him 
practice his message, in the perfect way 
that only the Master could. 

Yet they seemed never to learn the 
most elementary lessons in working 
with the Lord, such as asking the Mas- 
ter what he wanted and how he wanted 
it done. They were for ever, partic- 
ularly their impetuous leader Peter, 
telling the Master how it ought to be 
done. 


I INSIST, THEREFORE, that the great 
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need is for intelligent action, and that 
that requires adequate training. Many 
of us find that so few folk want to do 
anything. Consider: if it took so long 
for men in intimate association with 
Jesus to learn elementary lessons of 
discipleship, what dare we expect from 
present-day training, which is usually 
limited to a six-evening-a-year school? 

I pass no reflection upon our meager 
training schools, for I know the prob- 
lem only too well. We started a train- 
ing school for church workers in our 
church 14 years ago. We planned it for 
two terms a year, 10 weeks in each 
term. Within a year other churches in 
the community joined us; several years 
later the Queens Federation of 
Churches took it over and made it a 
Columbia University sponsored com- 
munity school. 

But during this expansion to a seem- 
ingly more influential school, its stand- 
ards became steadily lower. The course 
of 10 weeks was reduced to six. Later 
the two terms a year were reduced to 
one term. So by the time we could 
“boast” of a community school under 
the sponsorship of Columbia Univer- 
sity, we had nothing left but a six-eve- 
ning-a-year school. Even then only a 
small number of people came contin- 
uously from year to year. Possibly many 
of the others would answer naively: 
“T had a course,” by which doubtless 
they meant that they were fit to teach 
the eternal truth of God, or to do the 
Master’s work in the Master’s way. 


I BELIEVE, FURTHER, that a long-range 
program of training is not only the only 
way, but that all the short-term courses 
are merely ways of fooling ourselves. 
And I know how difficult it is to con- 
vince people of that. In my ministry 
of more than 20 years I have come upon 
few adults in the churches who really 
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wanted to learn what the Lord’s woul 
was all about and who were willing t. 
spend some time in training themselve: 
to do it in the Master’s way. But I hav’ 
found a different attitude among thi 
youth of the church. The purport © 
all this is that the most effective train, 
ing for church workers must normall 
begin when they are young. Then the 
will face tough problems without sea 
ing the easiest way out. 

Of course that means a todgaral 
program. But it works. Who wouldn 
like to have a waiting list of traine 
young people to get on the chure 
school staff? Who wouldn’t like to haw 
an advanced training class of youn) 
people of 17 to 20 years of age meetin) 
for 50 hours of class work during tk: 
year and doing at least another 50 hou» 
of homework, and still asking for more: 


THAT IS WHAT we have at St. Jame! 
Church. But it is possible only becaus| 
of our long-range program of cnn 
now in its thirteenth year. 

We begin thinking about workers arty 
leaders: in the church when we tal 
the 12-year-old children into the cor 
firmation course. The thorough wor 
expected of them in the two-year cour 
helps to lay the foundation—at lea’ 
in the more interested pupils—of wh» 
is expected of them if they want 
go on to do something in the chure 

Upon their confirmation and entran 
into high school, the most faithful py 
pils are invited into our leadershi 
class. This is one class in the chure: 
to which no one is coaxed. It is a cla: 
strictly of privilege, and its high stan 
ards must be maintained continuous | 
by every pupil in order to remain ‘ 
the class. 

The first year’s course is on the li! 
of Jesus. Twenty-five hours of clau‘ 
work are required, and 50 hours 
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homework. The requirements are now 
a tradition. Absences are rare; coming 
unprepared is still rarer. The second 
year’s course is on the Old Testament, 
‘particularly as it is related to Jesus’ 
teachings. The same number of hours 
in class and in homework are required. 

For the third and fourth years there 
are various courses, either at the church 
or in outside schools, depending on the 
particular needs. At the present time 
the two years are combined, to make 
a thorough study of our audio-visual 
program now in operation every Sun- 
_day morning. Fifty hours of classwork 
are required for this group, and the 
preparation requires at least another 
50 hours of outside work, 


You MIGHT LIKE to hear of a typical 
meeting of this advanced group. Half 
its members are teachers; the other 
half have special duties, such as plan- 
ning for activities for the pupils out- 
side the Sunday class sessions. 

Every teacher presents for the ap- 
proval of the group the lesson which 
is accompanied by the motion picture. 
Few lessons are accepted that have not 
gone through the ordeal of a third 
draft. It is an experience to watch the 
procedure. A teacher will present his 
first draft, carefully made out, and be- 
fore he is half through he will know 
that it isn’t going so well. Comments 
come quickly, intelligently, and straight 
to the point, yet in a kindly spirit. Notes 
are rapidly made of the comments for 
improvement. It usually means he must 
start all over again, but he takes it with 
a smile and comes back the next week 
with a better draft, ready to go through 
the same rigorous procedure of the 
week before. 

One has to smile rather cynically to 
think what would happen to a group 
of adults, with a few six-week courses, 
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if they were subjected to the straight- 
forward constructive criticism these 
young people give to one another. They 
would doubtless be so peeved after 
the first session that they wouldn’t be 
seen again. But not so these young 
people, with some years of solid train- 
ing. behind them. The tougher you 
make the course the better they like it. 


WE COME EVENTUALLY to the crucial 
question: Can it be done in other 
churches? Well, Why not? We started 
and developed all this in a basement 
church, consisting of one large audi- 
torium and one small room in the rear. 
We have no wealth in the congregation, 
no specialists, no assistant pastor, and 
no fancy equipment, some or all of 
which many people consider necessary 
to do a big job in the church. 

Any congregation can duplicate what 
we have done, if—but here comes the 
rub... if you are willing to take plenty 
of time to plan it carefully, so that you 
will attempt neither too much nor too 
little, and above all, will determine to 
do thoroughly what you do plan. If 
you have enough courage to ignore the 
false standard of “numbers” and are 
content to start with a few students, 
and maintain high standards at all costs, 
convinced that eventually you will at- 
tract the finest pupils. And if you will 
be content to continue gladly to work 
with even a few students that want to 
enter the class each year. 

Then after a few years you will see 
the first results—small of course, and 
nothing to write a story about. But as 
the years go on, there will be a steady, 
though small, stream of considerably 
above the average workers for your 
church. And though their number con- 
tinues to be few, they will be a joy to 
everyone with whom they will be asso- 
ciated in the Master’s work. 
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NEVER FORGET 


THIS WAS A VERY special day, Mary 
thought warmly. A wedding anniver- 
sary was something like a signal in 
your heart to a pleasurable escape from 
your little hardships. 

Hardships, Mary thought ruefully. 
There was little Bobby, who needed 
new trousers. One more patch on his 
seat—oh, dear, one thing came after 
another! The unpaid gas bill, and that 
one for the new stove.... 

She could not expect too much from 
Bob. He’d been so unlucky in getting 
a raise. Secretly, she had long hoped 
for that pink blanket set at Salver’s. 
Silly of her, maybe, when there were so 
many other things needed first. 

Now, she wiped the last dish, shelved 
it. She recalled the day she had met 
Bob at that country fair. All the hand- 
some young gentlemen were gathered 
about the apple-dunking basin. She’d 
stood watching them sinking their faces 
into the water. The handsomest won 
an apple! 

He’d turned to Mary. “Apple’s good,” 
he grinned. “Reddest of the bunch. 
Bite?” 

Her cheeks became warm. “No.” 

“Oh, come now,” Bob insisted. “Take 
at least a small bite.” 

She had. She hadn’t known why then 
—except that her heart had fluttered so, 


Mary SIGHED Now. It was almost time 
for supper. Bob would be coming home 
in 10 minutes. She heard the back door 
slam. “That you, Bobby?” 

“Yes, Mommy. I hate school. Teacher 
always asks me all the questions.” 

She smoothed his hair. “Play outside 
for a while. I’ll call when your daddy 
comes home to eat.” 


He rushed out. Mary walked briskly 
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A STORY BY HENRY S. GALUS | 
to her dresser, slipped excitedly if 
her crisp, new flowered dress, reddeney 
her lips, then Jooked into her mirror 
“Oh, Mary, please try to hide your dis. 
appointment if Bob forgets!” Shi 
thought of the pink blankets again, jus) 
as Bob’s car squealed to a stop outside 
She raced to the window. If Bob car 
ried a large, square box. ... But Mary” 
heart shriveled then. Bob came up th’ 
walk. No box. He was carrying a sma. 
paper bag. 

Greeting him, she forced a smile 
“Bobby,” she called to her son, “comp 
inside now. Time to eat.” 
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IN THE KITCHEN, she was preparin) 
to carry out the food when the doo 
clicked behind her. She turned slowly 
saw Bob standing there with the sma ; 
paper bag, his face sad. | 

“Mary,” he began softly, “I’m sorr? 
about today—” 

“Sorry, dear?” 
Wider . . . wider! 

“About the blankets,” he said. “I ha» 
the money ready, but—Well, I didn” 
show you the letter I got the other day 
They were going to take back the new 
stove if—” | 

She walked unsteadily to him. “Ok 
darling!” she exclaimed tearfully. “Th 
blankets weren’t important.” | 

“Wait, Mary. I don’t want to kiss yo 
yet.” He opened the small bag, too’ 
out a large, shining red apple. “T’'ll ge 
you the blankets yet, honey. I promise 
But I brought you ... this apple, Mary 
because—because I’ll never forget—” | 

She couldn’t help her tears therm 
dropping her face into her hands. “Olr 
Bob, my dear Bob,” she sobbed. “For! 
give me for crying, but I’m so terribl, 
happy.” ' 


She tried to smild 
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The Acts 9:31—11:18 is to be read in connec- 
tion with this study. 


Woutp CurisTIANITy be a “denomina- 


tion” within Judaism, and Christians be 
Jewish party members like the Phari- 


sees and Sadducees? Or, would Chris- 
tianity be a separate religion on its 
own? It began in the former way. Be- 
fore the history recorded in The Acts 
was half completed, the latter way pre- 
vailed. That development was an event 
of first importance in the story of man- 
kind. 

It might be said that Christ had set 
the wedge which later made the split 
between the Jewish religion and Chris- 
tianity. He had differed so radically 
from the leaders of that race and faith 
that bitter opposition developed early. 
He befriended publicans and sinners, 
the downtrodden and the alien. That 
was unforgivable according to their 
standards. He taught and served truth 
they could not even understand because 
they did not wish to. The world could 
not hold both him and them. 

It is better to say that those Jewish 
leaders themselves had set the wedge 
by their stubborn persistency in their 
errors. They had departed far from 
Moses, the prophets, and God’s other 
revelations of the truth and they would 
not return. Christianity could not go 
their way. 


ALREADY IN THIS sTuUDY of The Acts 
several blows have been struck upon 
the wedge. .. . The Sanhedrin’s opposi- 
tion to the work of Peter and John re- 
sulting in their frequent arrest... . The 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


trouble between Palestinian and Gre- 
cian Jews which led to the appointment 
of seven deacons and the stoning of 
Stephen. . . . Philip’s conversion of 
Samaritans and a man who was an 
Ethiopian by race though a Jew in re- 
ligion. .. . The persecution led by Saul 
which led to the spread of the faith in 
outlying regions of Palestine and else- 
where. . . . Finally, Paul’s own con- 
version. 

Now the last breathless moment is at 
hand. The fibers that bind together 
Judaism and Christianity will be parted 
and only legal recognition of the fact 
will remain to be accomplished. 

The Church continues under the 
leadership of Peter as chief of the apos- 
tles. Now that Saul has been converted, 
there is peace and the Church is thriv- 
ing in Judea, Galilee, and Samaria. Peter 
himself has left Jerusalem to minister 
elsewhere (9:31). 

According to Luke, he made a general 
visitation of several congregations. 
Then he went to Lydda, 25 miles north- 
west of Jerusalem in the coastal plain 
of Sharon (9:32-35). 

There Peter healed a bed-ridden in- 
valid who had been paralyzed for eight 
years. This healing was much like that 
of the man at the “beautiful gate” of the 
temple. Here, too, Peter stresses faith 
in Jesus Christ as the healing agent. 
“Aeneas,” he said, “Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole.” “And,” Luke re- 
ports in another of those statements so 
beautifully simple while immeasurable 
with meaning, “he arose immediately.” 


Onty 10 MILES AWAY was Joppa, a 
seaport town. News about the healing 
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of Aeneas spread rapidly to Joppa. So, 
when the little congregation there was 
stricken by tragedy, the people sent two 
men who begged Peter to come quickly 
(9:36-42). 

Tabitha had died. That was her He- 
brew name; it was Dorcas in Greek and 
it means “gazelle.” Often still the soul 
of a congregation is some noble woman. 
Tabitha was like that. 

When Peter arrived, her mourning 
Christian friends showed him the cloth- 
ing Tabitha had been making for the 
poor. Is there a Dorcas Society in your 
church? This woman of Joppa about 
A, D. 40 gave your society its name. 

Peter said, “Tabitha, arise.’ Then 
“she sat up ... he gave her his hand 

. and when he had called the saints 
and widows, presented her alive.” 

Peter spent the next few days in the 
house of Simon the Tanner (9:43). One 
of the latest books on Palestine has a 
picture of a house which, they say, is 
the very one. In a way, that house is 
an “Independence Hall” of Christianity. 
Tanners were leather workers and 
therefore “untouchables” among the 
Jews. Thus Peter, number one Chris- 
tian leader, is following Jesus who ate 
with publicans and sinners. Already in 
essence, therefore, Christian connec- 
tions with Judaism are broken. 


At Carsarga, 40 miles to the north, a 
man had a vision (9:1-8). He was 
Cornelius, a Roman army officer whose 
rank perhaps was equal that of our 
majors. Cornelius was a Gentile but he 
had been impressed most favorably 
with the Jewish religion. While he was 
not a proselyte, he was generous in 
charity, prayed regularly and, with his 
entire household, believed in the one 
true God revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment. Doubtless he was called a “God- 
fearer,” the term applied to such “asso- 
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ciate members” of the synagogue. 

In a mid-afternoon vision, an angel 
had appeared to Cornelius. After as— 
suring him that his devotion was pleas— 
ing to God, the angel directed him 
send for Peter. Cornelius was not 
man to disobey commands. Forthwi 
he sent two servants and a trustwo 
soldier aide to Joppa. z 

The following noon, the servants of 
Simon the Tanner where Peter ‘ 
staying in Joppa were preparing lunck 
and Peter had gone up to the lev 
housetop to pray (10:9-16). There “he 
fell into a trance” and had a vision. 
Three times a vessel like a great shee 
containing all types of animal life ap 
peared before him with the invitation= 
“Rise, Peter, kill and eat.” 

But many of the animals were of the 
kinds which Jews considered unclear 
and therefore inedible. Besides, the 
contacts of the unclean with the clears 
ones had rendered the latter also in- 
edible. Peter, forgetting that Jesus em— 
phasized a clean spirit rather than clear 
foods, refused the invitation. His re- 
fusal was followed by a voice saying 
“What God hath cleansed, that call no 
thou common.” j 

When Peter awoke he knew that the 


began to be relieved when these mes: 
sengers arrived and invited him to com 
to Cornelius in Caesarea (10:17-23). 
Peter waited only until they ha 
rested for the night. Then, with si 
companions, he was on his way. 


WHEN THE PARTY arrived at Caesarea 
Cornelius was waiting for them witk 
his relatives and friends (10:24-33) 
He would have worshiped Peter if the 
apostle had permitted him. Instead 
Peter declared that he, too, was but « 
man. To set his host and the compan™ 
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further at ease he declared that he did 
} not mind mingling with these people of 


another race although he was a Jew. 
He had been learning that all men 


| have equal standing before the divine 


countenance. 

Then Peter inquired why his host had 
sent for him. Cornelius told about the 
angel’s visit and expressed his eager- 
ness to hear any message from God 
which Peter might have for him. 

Now Peter understood the meaning 
of his whole experience and spoke those 
oft-quoted and too seldom practiced 
words: “Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons.” There is 
the challenge of The Acts to one scandal 
of American life and even of Christen- 
dom, namely, racism. With God it is not 
“Dago and Sheeny and Chink, Greaser 
and Nigger and Jap.” It is “children” 
among whom God has no favorites. 

Peter followed with a presentation of 
the Gospel to the entire group (10:36- 
43). The results gave unmistakable 
approval to Peter for laying aside his 
Jewish scruples, responding to the Gen- 
tile’s call, and teaching those waiting 
souls. They received his message with 
all the fervor which had characterized 
the coming of the Spirit upon the apos- 
tles themselves. After that they were 


. baptized without first—be it noted—be- 


coming Jews. Then they urged Peter 
to remain there for several days, doubt- 
less to instruct them in the Christian 
way (10:44-48). 


ALL THIS PUT PETER on trial again 
(11:1-18). This time the inquisitors 
are his own Christian brethren of the 
Church in Jerusalem, charging him 
with dangerous liberalism. They cen- 
sured him particularly for entering the 
home of a man not a Jew and eating 
with him. Religion of a sort can make 
snobs of people. From our point of 
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view they should have commended 
Peter for his Christian democracy and 
rejoiced because the family of Cornelius 
had accepted Christianity. 

Yet eating with persons of another 
faith, nation, caste or color is still today 
in many lands—even America—an un- 
pardonable offense. And good Jews still 
eat only selected meats. So we can un- 
derstand how this was a vital issue to 
those early Jewish Christians who had 
not shed the old tenets requiring them 
to keep aloof from foreigners and eat 
only the prescribed foods. 

Peter understood their position well 
for he was a good Hebrew, too, and 
found it difficult to be rid of his own 
former habits. So, patiently, he re- 
counted the facts about Cornelius which 
are recorded here for the second time. 

There was no possible opposition to 
Peter’s argument. He had seen with his 
own eyes the evidence of God’s pur- 
pose. With him there in Jerusalem 
were six other witnesses of it. God’s 
spirit had been present in that Gentile 
home in Caesarea just as the Spirit has 
been present among the believers of 
Jewish origin in Jerusalem at Pente- 
cost. Truly, as Peter said, “What was 
I, that I could withstand God?” It was 
forever right that any human being 
could become a Christian brother when 
the Spirit calls. 

Luke closes this pen-picture in such 
a way that another fine word can be 
said for the members of that First 
Church of Jerusalem. They could lay 
aside their racial prejudices. They 
could show their religious open-mind- 
edness. They could demonstrate the 
spirit of unlimited brotherhood. For 
they glorified God that Gentiles, too, 
could have “repentance unto life.” 

And Christianity had left the nest of 
Judaism. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Close Connection’ 


JERRY AND I were sitting on the 
pocket-handkerchief of lawn in front 
of the parsonage trying unsuccessfully 
to catch a vagrant breath of air. The 
day had been simply stifling. 

“Can I come out there?” asked Joan 
through the screen door. 

“You may if you can,” answered Jerry 
without paying much attention. 

“Like this?” I looked again. This 
apparently referred to the ensemble of 
shorts, halter, and hair-curlers. 

“Tf you let her come out looking like 
a refugee from a Steinbeck novel, the 
neighbors will sue you for lowering 
real estate values,” I pointed out. 

Jerry turned to look at her then. “The 
answer is ‘no.’” 

“I thought it would be,” she agreed 
contentedly, “but my hair was soaked 
in that swimming race and I'll have to 
do something about it before we go to 
meet Mark.” She turned away and in 
a few seconds the radio was blaring. 

“T guess it’s up to me,” Jerry sighed, 
struggling out of his deep chair. He 
stuck his head into the living room and 
issued instructions about tuning the in- 
strument to a pitch which could be 
heard indoors and not out. When he 
came back, he was looking faintly puz- 
zled. “Didn’t seem to mind at all. Some 
days she’s touchy as a baby cutting a 
tooth. Then suddenly all is sweetness 
and light.” 


“SHE'S BEEN LIKE that for several 
days. She went in the swimming race 
at the municipal pool this morning be- 
cause she had to finish a race to get her 
girl scout swimming badge, but the fact 
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that she ended third from last doesn’t” 
‘seem to concern her in the least. I was_ 
afraid she might be disappointed. But. 
you'd think she’d been dchboaae 
racing for the booby prize.” 

“Probably Mark’s coming home has, 
taken her mind off other things.” 3 

“Hmmm,” I replied, trying not to a 


too knowing. 
“Well?” . 
“Well? I don’t know what yow 


mean?” 


“Then why are you looking as smug’ 
as a pastor whose congregation | 
overpaid the apportionment?” 

“‘T was just thinking that while” 
brother-sister devotion is a beautiful 
thing it is seldom a controlling factor ot 
this stage.” 

“If you want to be mysterious, gq 
ahead. Something new has been added | 
But what it is, I haven’t the faintest) 
notion.” 


“You MEAN you gave her permissiors 
to go to Ginny Gaitland’s hot dog sup— 
per and roller-skating party and 
prompily forgot all about it?” 

“That? You mean that’s a major socia? 
event?” 

“But definitely. And I certainly think 
Martha’s smart to have thought of it 
Joan’s curls are her crowning glory ane 
an asset with 13-year-old Romeos whe 
love to pull them. Naturally she’s cod» 
dling same tonight. Mark is, I fear, © 
side issue.” 

“Did he say we should meet the 9.3% 
train tonight?” 

“That’s the one.” We were silent ane 
a mosquito took advantage of the still 
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ness to nip my ankle, “Nasty thing!” 
I sputtered. 

“Who?” asked Jerry, looking startled. 
“Oh, those things about in broad day- 
light?” 

“To teach us patience, I’ve always 
heard but I seem to be a very dull pupil. 
—Say, Jerry, do you think we ought to 
take Francie Hedges down to the train 
when we go to meet Mark?” 

“Now what ever put a notion like 
that in your head?” 

“She was here this morning, quite 
openly wanting to know what time he’d 
be here. I know they’re good friends 
and it seemed almost mean not to ask 
her when I knew she wanted me to say, 
‘Come along for the ride into the city.’ ” 

“Mean or not, I’m glad you held off. 
He took her every place he could last 
spring, but that’s no sign he’d be pleased 
to have her appear with his family to 
meet him. Remember he’s just turned 
16 and at that age’a summer can make 
a world of difference.” 


“Ir HAS MADE a difference in Francie. 
Being housekeeper and looking after 
her mother makes her seem much 
older.” 

“Mark seems older too, but there’s 
no way of knowing whether their new 


- ‘olderness’ will be the kind that appeals 


to each other or quite the opposite. No 
indeed, parents who encourage boys 
and girls their age to think too much 
of one person are taking a pretty risky 
course. The more the merrier—and the 
safer for their future happiness.” 
“Goodness! Don’t take it so seriously. 
I wasn’t thinking of proposing to her in 
his name. I merely thought it would 
be friendly to ask her to come with us 
to liven up his home-coming. I didn’t 
do it. You are glad I didn’t and that’s 


* that.” 


“Sorry if I was too emphatic. I’m 
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just conscious that Mark has anywhere 
from six to 11 years ahead of him be- 
fore he can be on his own-and I distrust 
any entangling alliances, even with as 
nice a girl as Francie. Did she say how 
her mother is? I haven’t been there 
since we got back from vacation.” 

“Making progress but still not allowed 
excitement of any kind. When you 
think how the boys and girls used to 
chase in and out of that house it’s no 
wonder Francie’s lonely—How much 
time have we? We don’t want to miss 
connections.” 


JERRY LOOKED at his watch, then raised 
it to his ear in consternation. “Great 
Scott! This thing has stopped.” He 
jumped to his feet and headed for the 
house. I followed. The living room 
clock showed 8.30. 

“That's cutting it closer than I like,” 
Jerry observed, “but we can make it if 
we step along and have no traffic jams. 
Coming, Joan?” 

“Murder! Is it time to go?” our 
daughter shrilled from upstairs. 

“‘T’ll have to get a hat, or at least 
something to put around my hair,” I 
protested as Jerry urged me toward the 
door. “I'll hurry!” 

“Don’t go without me!” cried Joan, 
entirely free of her former trance-like 
condition. “I have two more curls to 
take down.” 

We flew around like mad for a few 
minutes, but somehow we landed in the 
car. The motor was already running 
and our chauffeur zoomed us out the 
driveway with a flourish. 1 looked at 
Joan and Jerry, then pulled out a hand 
mirror for a peek at myself. We all 
looked reasonably presentable. More- 
over we all had an alert, happy look. 
An impartial observer might have 
thought we were going somewhere ex- 
citing—and we were! 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Which Way? 


For 10 years I was a high school teacher. 
Then my mother became ill—in fact, al- 
most helpless—and I gave up my position 
in order to take care of her. I had to stay 
very close to her. More and more she de- 
manded my presence and I could scarcely 
get out of her sight. I could get out of the 
house only for a short time while she was 
sleeping. I gave her the best attention I 
could for almost six years. 

Now mother is gone, and I have a chance 
to go back into teaching. But a cousin is 
very ill—probably will be for a long period. 
Though she has two sisters who could care 
for her, she insists that I come and take 
eare of her. I am debating whether I 
should. I am not at all sure I could stand 
another long siege. And I am concerned 
also about my own future. 


You did nobly in caring for your 
mother—at a real sacrifice. You'll not 
regret it. Many times in the future you'll 
be thankful you did it. 

Now you're confronted with another 
case. But, is it a challenge to you or to 
someone else? Having discharged your 
responsibility within your own family— 
at a cost—are you under obligation to 
care for this relative? Of course, it 
would be a fine thing to do, and we all 
have a certain responsibility for all hu- 
manity. But why don’t this lady’s sisters 
take up the burden? They have a far 
heavier responsibility than you have. 

Who is going to care for you in any 
time of illness? What resources have 
you for old age, after having sur- 
rendered your retirement rights when 
you gave up teaching? Or how will you 
take care of your immediate future? 

If you have any interest in marriage, 
you haven't any time to waste. You'll 
soon be in the middle thirties, and you'll 
find your chances dimming. 

There ought to be no limits to Chris- 
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tian love. But love has to respect per- 
sonality too. Maybe you'll chodse to 
make another big sacrifice, and that is’ 
your privilege. But you also have a 
right to be fair to yourself. There’s nov 
reason why the obligation of another 
family should become yours, unless you! 
want it. Only you can make the choice. 


Clothing Costs 


Bob is in the last year of junior high. 
He is taking increasing pride in his appear— 
ance, especially if there are girls around. 
But his clothes are costing a small for— 
tune. His suits run almost as high as mine. 
Where does the family budget wind up or: 
such items? Is there any way of keeping: 
these expenses down? | 


Clothing costs follow an la | 
curve. Boys’ and girls’ garments cal! 
for heavier outlays from year to year 
right up into the college years. After 12 
girls’ apparel runs higher than boys” 
Clothing expenses decline after a persom 
reaches the age of less activity, and they 
drop still further in days of retiremenf. 

Wardrobe needs ought to be antic- 
ipated for about four years, in a general 
way, and a list of needs ought to be 
made for each member of the family for 
at least one year in advance. An in» 
ventory of clothing on hand, an esti 
mate of the service which may reason. 
ably be expected from it, and an ap» 
praisement of the cost of repairs will 
helpful. Since flashy suits are usuall® 
discarded earlier than more stable style. 
there is economy in conservatism. Al 
ternation of suits from day to day } 
said to yield 40 to 50 per cent mor 
wear. Purchase of better qualities © 
clothing pays in the end. 

Even though you may accept thes 
suggestions, the junior high age ma) 
prove rather hard to convince. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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When Thou Prayest 


In the Secret Place of the Most High. By Arthur John Gossip. Scribner. 210 pages. $2.75. 


A new and helpful book on prayer is news. But when that book comes from the 
pen of Scotland’s greatest preacher in our time, that is very good news indeed. For 
Many journeymen preachers Arthur John Gossip is a master’ craftsman in the fine art 
of preaching. Now In the Secret Place of the Most High he writes a book that reveals 


the power and glory of prayer. 

“Our trouble,” Gossip feels, “is that we 
are losing acquaintance with God; and that, 
as a consequence, our souls are going out. 
Our supreme need is to learn to worship; 
really to live and move and have our being 
in God.” The first law of prayer, he says, 
is sincerity. “Do not burn false fire upon 
God’s altar.” The second axiom is to be 
brief; and a third is to “be certain that 
we are speaking to the real God, as he has 
revealed himself in Jesus Christ.” 

There are chapters on “The Character- 
istic Note of Christian Prayer,’ “The 
Numbed Sense of Sin,” “On Thinking Mag- 
nificently about God,” and a wonderful 
chapter on intercession entitled, “On the 
Priestly Office of a Christian.” The prob- 
lems of prayer come in for discussion and 
sound counsel is given on methods. 

Here is Gossip at his best—his challeng- 
ing urgency matched by the calm assur- 
ance that prayer can make a real differ- 
ence in fixing and shaping the course of 
history in these tremendous and exciting 
times. Here is the same amazing wealth 
of literary allusion and fresh, memorable 
illustration, characteristic of his other 
books. Above all, here is a book that will 
kindle and rekindle the lamp of prayer for 
many who read it. If you are not entirely 
satisfied with your prayer life, read this 
book. It was written for you. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Joun W. RILLinc 


Whose is the Victory? 


The Lord Reigneth. By Adam W. Burnet. 
Scribner. 134 pages. $2. 


To one who is about to publish a book 
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on Revelation it is flattering to be asked 
to comment on one who has published such 
a book. It is doubly flattering to find the 
distinguished minister of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh, in his lectures delivered at 
Auburn, Princeton, and McCormick semi- 
naries, and at conferences at Northfield and 
New York, boldly taking positions on so 
many critical points with which I am in 
complete agreement: the date, the emperor 
designated as the one beast, and the iden- 
tification of the other as the high priest 
of the cult of the emperor worship in Asia 
Minor, the time spans, and so on. We even 
hit on the identical verse in the Old Testa- 
ment from which we take much of the 
theme and thesis of Revelation to be 
drawn. 

However I am not in complete agreement 
with Dr. Burnet. To me too much im- 
portant material has been ignored, for ex- 
ample, the festivals and lectionaries, the 
first and second century synagogues, and 
the archeology of the exile. The full story 
of Revelation, it seems to me, is not told 
here and the essential theme is not brought 
into sharp and clear focus. Dr. Burnet 
seems to wobble between an end that is to 
be consummated and an empire (of Christ) 
which is completely superior to the Roman 
empire. That leaves this reader with the 
question as to which is the victory: the 


-empire which is here or the end which is 


to come. 

To this reader it seems that if it is the 
one it is not the other and that, to the 
John of Revelation, the reason for writing 
Revelation was to make clear which one 
of these two is Christ’s victory. 


The preacher will find inestimable help 
and stimulation however in The Lord 
Reigneth. The lines of the interpretation 
run in the right direction even if not 
pushed through to the full terminal so often 
just in sight. In many a sidelight it will 
long be unsurpassed in exquisite interpre- 
tation. CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 

Chicago 


Rural Highway 
Rural Worship. By Herbert H. Wintermeyer. 
Christian Education Press. 99 pages. $1.50. 


The writer of Rural Worship is per- 
suaded that worship services “may be a 
highway of divine revelation on which 
something very real and exciting occurs. 
Anyone accepting the responsibility of 
planning and conducting ‘pilgrimages’ on 
this highway should be personally con- 
vinced that the experience is going to 
change lives. When God meets man, some- 
thing happens.” 

In brief compass Pastor Wintermeyer 
suggests means of improving rural wor- 
ship. Long-range planning, with a definite 
objective in view, is a primary need. A 
“worship center” should be provided in 
even the smallest church. 

About half the book is given to practical 
worship services. Complete services for 
outdoor meetings, youth gatherings, types 
of family worship, etc., are provided. Es- 
pecially helpful to the rural pastor would 
be the 22 pages of resources for rural wor- 
ship, and a splendid bibliography. 

Schellsburg, Pa. FRANK B. HERZEL 


Prayer Variety 

Daily Prayer Companion. Compiled and 
edited by G. A. Cleveland Shrigley. Foster and 
Stewart. 371 pages. $2.50. 


Three hundred and sixty-six representa- . 


tives of a score of religious groups (in- 
cluding 16 Lutheran leaders) from the 
United States, Canada and England wrote 
this book. Many are famous churchmen; 
some are not. Hence, there is variety in 
diction, mood, spiritual insight and social 
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outlook in these prayers. 

Each prayer has a title which char- 
acterizes its unity. An index of these 
titles discloses a manifold approach to the 
one God revealed in Christ, with a com— 
mon consciousness of human need. 

This “daily companion” was not intended! 
for mere routine use—as if “a prayer a day 
will keep the devil away.” It can be a reall 
help to one who wishes to learn how ta 
pray. Pavut O. HAMSHER — 

Altoona, Pa. 4 


=] 
Dissatisfaction is a Gift i 
The Soul of Frederick W. Robertson. By 
James R. Blackwood. Harper and Brothers. 20% 
pages. $2. 
This book is well written, shows muck 
research, and is filled with valuable ma 
terial. This intimate story of Robertson’: 
soul leaves one sad and full of pity, no 
because the story is poorly told but bes 
cause of the soul described. The read 
cannot understand how “the greates! 
preacher of the 19th century” could be s« 
lonely, so miserable and so dissatisfied 
and yet be so gifted, so conscientious, St 
studious and so dedicated to the prea 
and ministry of the Gospel. ; 
“The Loneliness of the Pastor,” chapte 
eight of this book, makes it clear to every 
preacher of the truth of God that he mus 
expect to stand alone against worldly ene~ 
mies. Though Robertson preached 10% 
years ago he was deeply concerned abow 
the social order and preached about th» 
brotherhood of man. In his chapter o 
“The Spokesman for Laborers” views ar» 
expressed that might well fit into ow 
struggles today for peace and brotherhooc 
Two chapters devoted to the groundwor? 
of the sermon and the art of preaching gi 
us the painstaking way in which Robert 
son prepared and delivered his serm 
Every minister will find this story of th 
soul of this great preacher a help in hi 
own ministry. Every layman will find im 
it a new appreciation of the price his pas: 
tor must pay to preach God’s truth. 
Hatfield, Pa. Wruram A. Fiuck 
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church -Sunday.” 


Across the Desk 


WE pai more than a passing glance 
to the picture that featured page one of 
the issue of Aug. 13—that last word of 
one friend to another, “See you in 
We are dating the 
day—it is September 7, the first Lord’s 
day of an important month in our Lu- 


_ theran program for a year of great ex- 


pectations. It might be said with a 
measure of assurance that as goes Sep- 
tember 1947, so will go the decade of 
which the year is a segment. 

We are quite sure that progress in the 
kingdom of God is not mechanized nor 
standardized to a certain forward pace. 
We refuse to be scared by alarms 
sounded by those who declare us to be 
“at the cross roads” or that the enemies 
of the Gospel are so close to victory as 
to justify our despair. We could in- 
dulge in a few calamity howls, but why 
listen to these when we can have in- 
stead the fascinating program of our 
church’s boards and agencies, a leader- 
ship which knows what ought to be 
done and is urgent in its exhortations 
to go ahead with no thought of retreat. 

The agency whose activities have a 
degree of priority in September, the 
Parish and Church School Board, has 
two sources for strengthening the 
church’s parish training. One is the 
group of men and women at work in 
developing organization and literature. 
The second is the helps and apparatus 
for the production of which the Board 
of Publication has equipment, and its 
machinery is running full time so that 
the Sunday schools and auxiliary or- 
ganizations can function effectively. 

The only way in which our church 
can be slowed down during the coming 
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months will be the failure of some of 
its pastors and congregations or their 
synods to use what is available. Believe 
it if you can—there are still a few 
prominent persons scattered among us 
who deem their judgment superior to 
the conclusions painstakingly reached 
by experience and by conferences sol-- 
emnly and prayerfully conducted. They 
must not be deprived of their Christian 
liberty, but persuasion can be applied 
to them with propriety. 


World organization of Lutherans 

We confess to having been consider- 
ably astonished when, THE LuTHERAN 
under date of July 23 reported the 
“Constitution of the Lutheran World 
Federation” as adopted at Lund. Any 
one who was permitted to observe the 
actions agreed upon by the Lutheran 
World Convention at Eisenach in 1923 
will recall that only two motions were 
made and carried by that notable gath- | 
ering of Lutheran leaders. One was an 
expression of doctrinal fidelity to the 
Word of God and the historic Lutheran 
confessions, and the second was the 
resolution establishing and empowering 
an executive committee of six men. This 
group in later years was enlarged but 
it was not expected to initiate activities 
beyond distribution of relief. 

The feeling current among the dele- 
gates in 1923 indicated divisions of suf- 
ficient seriousness to be noted by those 
of us who sat at the press table. Noth- 
ing in the formal program dealt with 
one of the “sore spots,” that is “war 
guilt,” but conversations and an en- 
tirely unofficial meeting to which the 
Americans present were invited by the 
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late Baron von Pechmann, dealt with 
this question. The German churchmen 
did not then or two years later at Stock- 
holm admit the charge that they had 
brought on the first world war. One of 
the subjects on which future historians 
will speculate will be the extent of 
blame justly placed on the German em- 
pire and the self-exiled Emperor. 

From some source beyond discovery 
by the writer, was the charge in 1923 
that Scandinavia was prepared to ques- 
tion the right of the Lutheran Church 
of Germany to continue in the position 
of leadership which it had held since 
the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We personally do not believe 
there was the slightest basis for such a 
suspicion beyond the coincidence that 
the Archbishop of Sweden in 1923 was 
the late Nathan Soderblom. His schol- 
arship, his contacts with church leaders 
in England, France and southeastern 
Europe and his bold penetration into 
the relations of churches were ample 
grounds for a feeling that his eccle- 
siastical influence was second to none 
among the evangelical portions of Great 
Britain and the Continent. Here again 
the historian who looks backward from 
the fourth quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury will probably speculate as to what 
might have been the postwar relations 
among the churchmen of Europe had 
the learned, diplomatic, energetic, and 
possibly intrusive Dr. Soderblom been 
chosen as the head of the Lutheran 
World Convention and its executive 
committee. As a matter of fact the only 
recognition given him was a chair on 
the platform of the convention hall. He 
was one of several similarly named 
men. They with the president, the late 
Bishop Ihmels of Saxony, constituted 
what a friend of ours derisively called 
the Decorations Committee. 
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A third factor in the first Lutheran 
World Convention was the prominent: 
part taken by the Americans present: 
and their constituents “back home.” The 
call to meet undoubtedly sprang from 
American Lutherans’ generous assis-' 
tance, given their fellow believers at a 
time of need and of the disorganization | 
incident to the first world war and the 
Russian revolution. Nothing could be, 
further from the truth than the charge) 
that some ulterior motive led to that | 
Eisenach assembly. But doubtless the: 
American valuation of organization is| 
higher than is current among the ec-- 
clesiastical groups in Europe. 

We believe ourselves to have beer 
in position to interpret correctly the: 
motives of the Americans, and we deen) 
them to have been the outgrowth of the’ 
philosophy and practices of our church-- 
manship, in a nation where church anc: 
state are separated and where each was: 
directed and empowered to mind its 
own business. We had suffered by 
three quarters of a century of interna 
controversies which, inconsistently, 
war had ameliorated in many ways) 
But we prayed that world-wide unior } 
would create localized unity among us: 
For reasons of state we had been draws 
into participation in a conflict that made 
the majority of our fellow believers im 
Europe temporarily among our enemie. ; 
but this unhappy state was one of na- 
tionalism and not of church member . 
ship. 

It can be expected that the unanimou 
acceptance of the constitution of th» 
Lutheran World Federation at Luny 
means a greater degree of unity acted 

| 


us and an earnest sense of the deter 
mination to support and _ propagatt’ 
evangelical principles as they have ne 
previously been underwritten. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN | 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


by the 


PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


Nicholas Nickleby 


“Nicholas Nickleby” is not only a good 
motion picture; it is in many respects a 
great one. Produced at the Ealing Studios 
and shortly to be released widely through- 
out America by Universal-International, 
this Dickens’ story will probably be granted 
a firm place among those few film classics 
which defy time and go on being shown 
for years. 

J. Arthur Rank, British film tycoon, has 
a genius for bringing out pictures which 
are consistently rich in those four elements 
of photoplay excellence: absorbing story, 
superb characterization, faithful settings 
and the “feel of reality.” Added to all of 
that, the Rank presentations are almost 
invariably clean. 

Taking a story from Charles Dickens 
gives any producer a head start. Not only 
are all characterizations in “Nicholas Nick- 
leby” well-nigh perfect, the casting notable, 
and the continuity to Dickens’ complicated 
story excellent, with settings and costumes 
creating complete illusion, but the novel’s 
basic theme is strongly emphasized 
throughout. 

That theme, like most of Dickens’ works, 
has to do with social evils of the day. 
Against these evils he pits his well-chosen 
characters. In this case, Nicholas Nickleby 
fights for the oppressed, aided on the one 
hand and opposed on the other by a crowd 
of as sharply drawn heroes, heroines and 
villains as may be found in any literature, 
ancient or modern. 

For young and old alike, this is a picture 
no film-goer should miss. 

OTHER CURRENT FILMS 

I Know Wuere I’m Gorne (Universal- 
International). An unusually fine picture, 
entertaining and beautifully performed, 
especially by Wendy Hiller and Roger 
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Livesey. The haunting music of Scotch 
airs, with background vocal effects by the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir are entrancing; 
the lilting pipes and folk dancing at a tra- 
ditional festival will bring nostalgia to 
many a Scot, and the sea and mountain 
settings are grandiose and awesome. 

Heaven Onty Knows (United Artists). 
Reminiscent of “It’s a Wonderful Life,” 
this is replete with heavenly records upset 
because of an earthling’s attempts to get 
along without a soul, a heavenly messenger 
coming to straighten him out, and romantic 
love doing its part to effect the change. 
As an exercise in the imagination, this is 
entertaining and enjoyable. 

Paciric ADVENTURE (Columbia). An Aus- 
tralian film written around the exploits of 
Charles Kingsford-Smith, this early chap- 
ter in the annals of aviation is full of ex- 
citing adventure and dramatic courage; 
unfortunately marred by drinking. 

Fiesta (MGM). Beautiful technicolor 
film, giving highlights of Mexican culture. 
Underlining the fiesta setting, with its color 
and music, is the theme that parental! 
wishes and plans may be unwise when 
they fail to take into consideration the 
children’s own aspirations and _ talents. 
There are bull-fighting episodes of the 
milder variety. 

Bos, Son oF Batrte (20th Century-Fox). 
Taken from the novel by Alfred Ollivant, 
this story of Scottish shepherds and their 
dogs will delight the whole family. It suc- 
cessfully blends a good dog story and the 
life and emotions of two Scotch families. 
Edmund Gwenn, as the dour shepherd, 
gives a superb characterization. Beautiful 
settings and exquisite color, plus high eth- 
ical standards, make this a film worth see- 
ing. 

Dear Rutx (Paramount). With no other 
pretension than to entertain, this film, fea- 
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turing aggressive adolescents and the com- 
plications they can get into, reaches its ob- 
jective satisfactorily. Not satisfying, how- 
ever, is the producer’s introduction of 
liquor to stimulate conversation and the 
insinuation that a girl who doesn’t smoke 
is “queer.” 


CrossFIRE (RKO). Planned as a strong 
indictment against religious intolerance in 
general and anti-Semitism in particular, 
the intent of this story is better than its 
performance. A great deal of the plot 
hinges on excessive acts committed while 
under the influence of liquor. Moralizing 
is too obvious. 


THE BACHELOR AND THE BOBBY-SOXER 
(RKO). Shirley Temple as a romantic 
teenster who thinks she is in love with a 
successful artist many years her senior 
(Cary Grant). A lively story of its kind— 
but we hope the “fixing” of a race at the 
school picnic will not be imitated. 


THE UNFAITHFUL (Warner). Tense melo- 
drama on the divorce evil, depicting an 
earnest effort to remedy an acute case in 
which temporary infidelity has caused 
tragedy. Lew Ayres, as lawyer and family 
friend, utters some sound opinions in de- 
nunciation of divorce. 


Hunery Hitt (Universal-International). 
Based on the Daphne Du Maurier novel 
and well-played by a competent cast, this 
social drama portrays the opposition of the 
Irish villagers to the inroads of industry. 
Bad working conditions prevailing a cen- 
tury ago are frankly pictured. There are 
some terrific fights and a great deal of 
drinking. 

Ivy (Universal-International). Intense 
but sordid drama, laid in London society 
circles at the turn of the century, depicting 
the tragic end of a beautiful woman of 
loose morals and unscrupulous character. 

Lurep (United Artists). Well-plotted 
mystery story, with clever detection in the 
competent hands of Charles Coburn (as a 
Scotland Yard inspector) aided by Lucille 
Ball (as an American girl in London). 
Strong suspense; good acting. 
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THE KEEPER OF THE BrEES (Columbia) 
This famed Gene Stratton-Porter story 
sweetly sentimental and effectively told, is 
good entertainment for the family. 


Deer VALLEY (Warner). Gripping dramz 
showing the influence of hate in causing 
crime and acute misery, contrasted ef- 
fectively with the beneficent effects o/ 
sympathy, love and understanding. Beau- 
tiful photography. 

Livine In A Big Way (MGM). Enter. 
taining comedy, with a good lesson hidder 
beneath its levity, spun around the dif. 
ficulties of a young couple in readjustiny 
to each other after three years of war. 
separation. 


DEFINITELY NOT RECOMMENDED 

Brute Force (Universal-International) 
An exceedingly unpleasant picture por 
traying human tensions at their wors* 
Locale: a penitentiary filled with convict! 
plotting revolt. While a kind of jungl) 
justice ends the torturing tale, the audi 
ence’s sympathy goes unwittingly to th» 
criminals. Any possible social implication. 
are overbalanced by the gory brutality any 
extreme violence. 


DOCUMENTARIES 

I Am an Atconotic (RKO: “This +i 
America” Series). The story of Alcoholic: 
Anonymous convincingly told through thi. 
case of a seemingly hopeless alcoholic whe! 
with the aid of religion and other tech! 
niques of AA, conquers his habit. A mucky) 
needed exploration of alcoholism, its cause| 
and possible cures. 


Passport TO NowHERE (RKO: “This 
America” Series). Courageously facing tk: 
question of what to do with Displaced Per 
sons, this reveals the heartrending plig!’ 
of the 850,000 unwanted peoples of Europ: 
With UNRRA now expired, the importanw 
of the spiritual and material aids of Chure 
World Service, American Friends Commi * 
tee, International YMCA, Jewish Distrib) 
tion Committee and others is shown. 
stirring record of human tragedy and 
challenge to the conscience of America. 
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(Activity in Kentucky-Tennessee 


Results in Three New Missions 
By Rocerr G. IMHOFF 


THREE NEW MISSIONS are the result of 
summer activity in Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod. Two of the missions have full-time 
pastors on the field. 
_ Pastor Samuel Diehl, a son of Grace 
Church, Louisville, has been sent by the 
ULC Board of 
American Mis- 


Kentucky-Tennessee . 
sions to the mis- 


sion established in St. Matthew’s, a suburb 
of Louisville. Pastors of Louisville con- 
ducted worship services in this area for 
nine months, first in a public school build- 
ing and later in the church of a Methodist 
congregation which plans to move. A par- 
sonage has been bought and arrangements 
to buy the Methodist church building are 
being made. The mission is known as St. 
John’s Lutheran Church. Before coming 
to this field Pastor Diehl served two years 
at Nevada, Ohio. 

Pastor Edwin Detmer, formerly of 
Memorial Church, Nashville, has been sent 
to the Lexington, Ky., mission which has 
been named Faith Lutheran Church. For 
more than a year this mission has been 
meeting in a hospital chapel under the 
direction of Dr. Paul Mellenbruck, profes- 
sor in psychology at the University of Ken- 
tucky. A parsonage has been purchased 
and the people will worship at the hos- 
pital until building plans can be culmin- 
ated. Pastor Detmer will also be advisor 
to the Lutheran Student Association at 
the university, succeeding Pastor Roger G. 
Imhoff, Louisville, chairman of the synod 
student committee on higher education. 

Student Edward Bary from Wittenberg 
is serving the Erlanger, Ky., mission which 
looks forward to an early organization. 

STEWARDSHIP will be emphasized this fall 
and winter as the program to acquaint 
congregations with the 1948 ULC double 
apportionment gains momentum under the 
direction of Pastor Gerard D. Busch, Lou- 
isville. It is planned that the film “And 
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Now I See,” produced by Cathedral films, 
will be shown for every congregation in 
synod during September and October. In 
Louisville tentative plans call for a meet- 
ing of all church councilmen Sept. 19. It 
has been learned that St. Matthew’s 
Church, Paducah, the Rev. Howard Wess- 
ling pastor, intends to raise its 1948 ULC 
gift-by a special offering Oct. 19, thus hav- 
ing the money on hand before the new 
year. 

LovutsvittE leaders and Sunday school 
teachers and workers will participate in 
the second annual leadership school on six 
Thursday nights, starting Sept. 4. In charge 
of the school are Pastors Arthur Huffman 
and Charles Strubel. Helping them in the 
teaching functions of the school will be 
Pastors J. E. Stomberger, I. R. Ladd, and 
Imhoff. The school will meet at Trinity 
Church. 

Briers: Representatives of the Board of 
American Missions who will visit synod 
in September, include Dr. A. M. Knudsen, 
Chicago, and Elwood Bowman, New York. 
... Pastor John T. Keister, Jr., is president 
of the Nashville Pastors’ Association. .. . 
St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky., is spend- 
ing $10,000 on a renovating program, and 
Fenner Memorial, Louisville, is raising 
$12,500 for a new heating system... . First 
Church, Nashville, has started construction 
on its new $350,000 edifice. ... A Luther 
League orchestra, directed by Synod Pres- 
ident Lorin L. Spenny, will play for the 
annual Northern Kentucky Reformation 
Service in October. .. . Shelbyville, Tenn., 
churches have bought a new parsonage. 
. . . Pastor Day B. Werts, Newport, re- 
ceived the master. of sacred theology de- 
gree from Chicago Seminary this summer, 
and Pastor Imhoff studied on a scholarship 
in the graduate school at Yale University. 
... “The World in Our Heart” is the theme 
of the synod Women’s Missionary conven- 
tion at Newport Oct. 3-5... . Increased en- 
rollment marked the second annual sum- 
mer school held at Columbia, Ky., early in 
August, in charge of Pastor Detmer, Lex- 
ington, Pastors Arthur Huffman, Charles 
Strubel and Mr. Charles Lamar, all of 
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Louisville. . . . Lutheran student work in 
Nashville is in charge of Pastor I. W. 
Gernert, and in Memphis, Pastor Victor 
Derrick. 


CAMPUS 


Join Hartwick faculty 

Added recently to the department of re- 
ligion and religious education at Hartwick 
College were the Rev. Henry M. Schu- 
mann, who will also 
serve as college chap- 
lain, and the Rev. 
Arne Unhjem. 

A graduate of the 
Fjellhaug School of 
Missions, Oslo, Nor- 
way, Pastor Unhjem 
has also attended 
Livingstone College 
of Tropical Medicine, 
London. He has a 
master’s degree from 
New York University. 

He served in the China mission field, 
1936-41. Recently he has been connected 
with the department of religion at Con- 
cordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Pastor Schumann is a graduate of Hart- 
wick College and Gettysburg Seminary. 
At present he is a candidate for the de- 
gree of master of sacred theology at Union 
Seminary and for the doctor’s degree at 
Columbia University. He has been pastor 
of Bethany Church, New York City. 


Henry M. Schumann 


Palettes at Muhlenberg 

Scholars with paint brushes will invade 
the Muhlenberg campus next fall. The fine 
arts department of the school is being ex- 
panded to offer a major course. 

Students will receive basic courses in 
art history, art appreciation, techniques, 
and design. Curriculum for the more ad- 
vanced will include painting, composition, 
sculpture, and design. 

To guide fledgling artists will be two 
new faculty members, one a specialist in 
art history, the other in sculpture and de- 
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sign. In co-operation with the departmen: 
of social studies, lectures dealing with 
cultural development as shown in folk art: 
architecture, and the graphic arts will be 
given. : 
Gls become preachers ‘ 

Prominent on the bookshelves of 8,97) 
veterans studying under the GI Bill ar) 
books dealing with theology. These stu’ 
dents have recorded themselves as pre) 
paring for some type of Christian activity 

A total of 1,825,000 veterans were iv 
school May 1. Of these, 1,126,000 were iv 
colleges and universities and the remain} 
ing 699,000 were in high schools, tradi 
schools, and similar institutions. | 


Assembly and Women’s Convention 
Bring Activity to Midland Campus 


By Pav. hide | 


} 


Mipianp COLLEGE CAMPUS was alive wit 
activity the week of Aug. 10-15 as UL? 
workers attended the 25th anniversdal 
Midland Assembly and the 67th annu: 
convention of the Nebraska Women’s Mie) 
sionary Society. | 

The assembly drew 283 guests, the mis 
sionary conclave 211 and a youth assemb)) t 

32. The youth work was di 
rected by Miss Amanda Jor 
Nebraska Falls City, secretary of Chil 
dren of the Church in Nebraska. 

The Midland Assembly re-elected th 
following officers: The Rev. A. H. Pinkal 
Omaha, president; Mrs. Oscar Johnstow 
Omaha, secretary; Mrs. Walter Johnso» 
Lincoln, treasurer; and the Rev. Fred 
Kern, Fremont, board member. 

The Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer, Emerson, suv 
ceeded the Rev. Paul de Freese, Hooper, © 
vice president. Dr. Thomas D. Rinde, Fr 
mont, was named a board member. 

Re-elected by the Women’s Missionary 
Society were: Mrs. O. L. Sturtevant, Liw 
coln, president; Miss Ruth Selheime 
Omaha, recording secretary; Mrs. E. ‘ 
Mortensen, Paxton, statistician; and M% 
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Krohn, Lincoln, board member. 
Mrs. John Bowyer, Omaha, succeeded 
L. J. Skocpol, Crete, as vice pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Martha de Freese, Fremont, 
succeeded Mrs. W. A. Klink, West Point, 
on the board. Miss Alta Schafersman, 
‘Fremont, was reappointed treasurer. 

The missionary group made the follow- 
ing contributions: Articles of clothing and 
household goods valued at $970.29 and a 
cash gift of $560.80 to Tabitha Home for 
aged and children at Lincoln; $728.95 to 
Midland College toward a new wing on 
Beegle Hall, a girls’ dormitory; a cash 
gift to be divided between Midland chapel 
furnishing fund and Western Seminary’s 
library fund; $1,467.63 toward the support 
of Miss Helen Evans, Midland graduate 
Serving as a missionary in Liberia. 

SoME TRAVELERS may pack a picnic lunch 
or stuff a candy bar into a pocket before 
Starting a trip. But Miss Helene Harder, a 
Midland College graduate and a ULC mis- 
Sionary, will return to Japan in October, 
following a furlough which began with the 
War, and take a ton of food with her. 

Miss Harder was in Fremont to attend 
the Nebraska Women’s Missionary Society 
convention. She told friends that no mis- 

Sionaries are being allowed to return to 

Japan who do not speak the Japanese lan- 

Suage, or do not have a place to live. Two 

rooms and a small closet await Miss Harder 

in Japan. In addition to the ton of food, 
she'll take furniture, clothing and a motor 

Scooter with her. 

Miss Harder has served as a_ parish 
worker at Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa. 

_ during her furlough from Japan. Her sis- 

_ter, Martha, now Mrs. L. S. D. Miller, is 
also a missionary and returned to Japan 
last fall. 

Fatts Crry: The Rev. H. C. Cordts, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church for 16 years, has 
resigned effective Oct. 16. He will return 
to his original charge at Wilber, where he 
served eight years. 

_ The congregation here has trebled in 

size during Mr. Cordts’ pastorate. Under 

his leadership a new church was started 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. The first unit 
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Scrrpner: Three acres of land be- 

longing to St. John’s Church, Ridge- 
ley, southwest of here, produced 
more than 150 bushels of oats this 
year. Men of the Brotherhood who 
farm the land as a yearly project 
threshed the crop in August. 
_ Sale of the grain is expected to net 
the group $400. All labor and mate- 
rials, including seed, have been do- 
nated. Tentative plans have been 
announced to use the proceeds, 
which by custom are devoted to 
church improvements or benev- 
olence, for installing a water and 
plumbing system and for painting 
the parsonage. Church leaders have 
noted that, prior to the farming of 
the three acres by the Brotherhood, 
rental of this land netted the church 
only $10 a year. 

Recently, following a two-month 
drive among members of the con- 
gregation and the community, the 
same group of men packed and 
mailed to Lutheran World Relief 
over 400 pounds of clothing. The 
Brotherhood has 17 members. The 
Rev. Milton G. Moore is the pastor, 


was built in 1982. The second unit was 
added in 1936. 

Conumsus: One hundred forty Nebraska 
Luther Leaguers were kept happy and busy 
during the week of Aug. 17-22 at Camp 
Sheldon, south of here. 

The first session featured an address by 
the Rev. Harvey Clark, pastor of Our Re- 
deemer Church, Omaha, and a religious 
movie, “The Calling of Matthew.” 

The sunrise hour was under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. John Jacob, Scribner. 

The Rev. Paul de Freese, Hooper, camp 
director, was assisted by the following 
staff: the Rev. W. F. Most, Omaha, as- 
sistant camp director; the Rev. Paul Wieg- 
man, Tekamah, dean; Mrs. Ruth Hendrik- 
sen, Fremont, dean of women; the Rev. 
John H. M. Shiery, Columbus, registrar 
and athletic director; the Rev. A. W. Young, 
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life service director. Bible instructors in- 
cluded: Dr. J. C. Hershey, Fremont, pres- 
ident of Nebraska Synod; the Rev. Henry 
Dumler, Davenport; the Rev. T. J. C. 
Schuldt, Wayne, secretary of Nebraska 
Synod; the Rev. Karl Gigstad, Leigh; Pas- 
tors Jacobs, Shiery, Most, and Young; and 
Mrs. W. F. Most and Mrs. Hendriksen. 
The Rev. Joseph Frease, executive sec- 
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_ Women’s Missionary Society to Me 


retary of the Luther League of America 
was the national representative. 

Guriey: The Rev. Raymond Bartels ha: 
resigned his pastorate in Messiah Church 
of Broadwater and will serve, Gracu 
churches at Dalton and Gurley, residing in 
Gurley. ; 

Hooper: The stewardship committee ol 
Midwest Synod met at St. Paul’s Churcl! 
with the Rev. Loren Wolff, Lincoln, firs) 
full-time president, in charge. Fifteen past 
tors and 12 laymen attended. ; 

Penpver: St. Peter’s Church, near Pendey 
was filled to capacity Aug. 10 in observ 
ance of Family Day. The Rev. Victc: 
Moeller is pastor. 

AvuguRN: The Rev. George Krebs, Fre 
mont, field secretary for Midland Colleg* 
was guest pastor for two Sundays whi) 
the Rev. F. W. Henkel, pastor, was on ve 
cation in New York during August. 

Havetock: During June the buildir 
fund increased by $28.86 making a total i 
the fund of $111.61. The children in dai) 
vacation Bible school—42 in number ar) 
24 with perfect attendance—contributed a 
offering toward the fund of $13.58. E 
action of the church council the loose 0) 
fering at the service on the last Sunda 
of each month will be applied to this fun» 

TEKAMAH: Three large wooden boxes » 
clothing were packed and mailed to Ly 
theran World Relief early in August. Tl 
congregation was the first in Nebrasl 
Synod to pay its 1947 apportionment in ful 
This is the sixth consecutive year this h» 
been done. 


TENTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION of New You 
Synod’s Women’s Missionary Society w 
be held Oct. 3-5, in First Church, Syracus 
Heading the list of speakers are 
Franklin Clark Fry, Dr. F. Eppling Reip 
artz, ULC secretary; Miss Frances Dry 
singer, promotional secretary for the Ul 
Women’s Missionary Society; Miss Hem# 
atha John of the Andhra Christian C 
lege, India. 
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Council of Churches Relationship 
ined by Conference President 


By Wru21am Exssrr, Il 


’ Pamapsecpsta—President W. Chester Hill 
the Philadelphia Conference of the Min- 
isterium has released the 
ylvania following observations as 
guides for lay and clerical 
icipation in the work of the Philadel- 
phie Council of Churches. 

1. The Philadelphia Conference as a 
conference should not enter into any of- 
ficial relationship with the Philadelphia 
Council of Churches. 

2. Members of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, clerical as well as lay, may serve an 
Sach committees or commissions of the 
council as will not require the compromise 
of any doctrinal position of the United 
Eutheran Church in America or its prac- 
tice. 
| 3S The appointment of any member of 
‘the Philadelphia Conference, clerical or 

Tay, to any committee or commission shall 
be made by the council of churches in con- 
Sulistion with the presideni of the Phila- 
delphis Conference if so desired. 

4 Esch congregation shall feel at liberty 
't® make such contributions to the council 
Of churches as may seem desirable to it. 
_ These observations, made at the request 
af the Philadelphia Conference, based on a 
' Gareful study of the by-laws of the council 
‘together with the “Statement of Prin- 
‘Ciples,” appeared to the president of the 

@onference and the president of the Minis- 
Rerium “to be in harmony with the prac- 
‘Wee of the United Lutheran Church in 
/America in its relation to the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
‘Which has been recommended as the pai- 

tern to be followed by churches in local 
communities.” 

Psssment Hit has also announced that 
the fall district conferences of the Philadel- 
Phia Conference will be held in two divi- 
Stons: one at Nativity Church Oct. 21, to 
be led by Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, pres- 
dent of the ULC; the second at St. John’s, 
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Overbrook, Oct. 22, to be led by Dr. Clar- 
ence C. Stoughton, ULC stewardship sec- 
retary. 

Tse Parmanerpsta Conrsrence has planned 
an intensive program of evangelism and 
enlistment for the Sunday schools. This 
program is promoted by the Board of In- 
ner Missions and the Board of Christian 
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Education of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. ' 

Pastor Claude Schick, secretary to the 
officers of the Ministerium, has announced 
that in ihe 10-year period of 1936 to 1946 
the number of Sunday schools in the Min- 
isterium has increased by four, the number 
of teachers and officers has decreased by 
1,125 or 7 per cent, and the number of 
pupils has decreased 20,629 or 15.7 per cent. 

REFORMATION CHURCH celebrated laying 
of the cornerstone of the new building at 
Vernon Rd. and Rugby Sis., in West Oak 
Lane, July 20. Over 100 members and the 
friends of the congregation were on hand 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


for the ceremonies under the leadershi 
of the Rev. Wilton D. Ernst, pastor. 

The Rev. Roy L. Winters, superintenden 
of the Board of Home Missions of the Min- 
isterium, told the gathering that the churel 
must “be more alert than ever in providing 
the training for community leadership 
The establishment of this church,” Dz 
Winters said, “is a means of lifting religioz 
from the pew and pulpit to the home, of 
fice, and factory.” | 

The Rev. Malcolm S. Eickner, pastor c 
neighboring Advocate Church, brough 

greetings and the Rev. Oswald Elber 
eastern regional secretary of the NLC Stul 
dent Service Commission, assisted in th 
liturgy. Charles Ernsi, three-year-old soy 
of the pastor, placed a copper box contair 
ing church records in the cornerstone 
hollowed center. The new edifice is bei 
built of gray stone in English Gothic = 

The Lutheran Seminary ait Philadel; 
is now in the process of overhauling i 
power plant. New boilers and other 
ment are being placed in the power ho 
and pumps are being placed in vario# 
buildings to assist in the circulation of 
heat. The seminary opens its doors Sept. 
for the 84th year of work. Thirty-if 
students are scheduled to begin their th» 
ological training this fall. 

Beretzxem Cxurcsx, Dr. Claude O. Diere 
pastor, has received 82 memorial Comms 
Service Books given by families of & 
church. . . . Salem, Frankford, the Re 
William E. Nye pastor, announces that # 
the second successive year, Mrs. He 
Maakestad, as principal of the vacati 
Bible school, presented $100 toward # 
Lutheran World Action quoia of 
Church. This gift amounis to 10 per ce 
of the congregation’s goal. . . . Good Shi 


for its Sunday school. This congregat 
will celebraie its 19th anniversary Se 
25, with a congregational banquet. 
Shepherd plans to erect a new build 
costing over $100,000 as soon as a $95, 
loan is approved. 


The 


oF chic to Discuss Stewardship 


In West Pennsylvania Conference 
| By Pau. Levi Foutx 

Yorx—Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, ex- 
ecutive director of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
‘Movement, will begin a tour of this area 
Sept. 24. According to Dr. Joseph D. Krout, 
secretary of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, he will discuss Christian steward- 
ship. 

His schedule includes the following 
churches in the West Pennsylvania Con- 

ference: Zion, York, Nov. 

19 5; St. Paul’s, Hanover, 

Pennsylvania Nov. 6; St. James’, Get- 

tysburg, Nov. 7; First, Chambersburg, Nov. 
10; Trinity, Bedford, Nov. 11. 

Dr. Stoughton spoke at the laymen’s re- 
treat at Gettysburg Seminary in July. 

Dr. Ricnarp C. Wotr, new assistant pro- 
fessor of church history, will speak at the 
opening of the fall term at Gettysburg 
Seminary, Sept. 2. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 
and Dr. Jacob Myers will direct the an- 
nual student reception Sept. 3. Graduate 
work will begin Sept. 9. 

The exterior of the new library building 
at Gettysburg Seminary has been com- 
pleted. When the interior is ready for use 
within a few months, the volumes on 
liturgy and hymnology from the library 
of the late Dr. Paul Z. Strodach will be 
added to the seminary library. 

A LEADERSHIP TRAINING scHOOL will be 
conducted on successive Mondays between 
Sept. 22 and Oct. 27 at York, according to 
the Rev. Howard O. Walker. Five courses 
will be offered. Teachers will be: Miss 
Rozella Baughman, the Rev. Robert F. 
Fisher, the Rev. Clarence W. Rhoda, Dr. 
Chester S. Simonton, and Dr. Ralph C. 
Robinson. 

Miss Anna M. Bover, York, was recently 
Commissioned as a missionary to Africa at 
Shiloh Church, the Rev. Elwood G. John- 
80n pastor. Dr. Frank C. Torrey of Lan- 
caster conducted the service. Miss Boyer 
will serve in the Sudan. 
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Here AND THERE: The Rev. Enno A. 
Schmoock of Arbutus, Md, has been 
elected pastor of St. John’s Church, York. 
He succeeds the Rev. Edward Kraus, who 
has retired from the active ministry... . 
The Rev. Edward K. Stipe resigned as pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, McSherrystown, 
effective Sept. 1. He will become an in- 
structor in the Bible department at Get- 
tysburg College.... A new $4,000 heating 
system has been installed in St. Mark’s 
Church, York, the Rev. Herbert L. Kline 
pastor. 


Matins Solve Problems at Chapin 
By Wynne C. Boriex 
Tue Rev. G. H. C. Par, pastor of the 
St. Peter’s-St. Thomas’ parish, near Chapin, 
S. C., felt that something had to be done. 
Because there were two congregations in 
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his parish, Sunday services were held in 
the afternoon at one church each week. 
And attendance was poor. 
He decided to try a different plan. From 
April through October he would replace 
the afternoon service 
with matins at 8.00 
South Carolina Neon ace 
followed immediately with church school 
class sessions. 

The problem was solved. Attendance at 
the early service has doubled what it was 
in the afternoon. 

At the same time Pastor Park changed 
the time of his vacation Bible school from 
afternoon to evening. Result is that the 
young people’s and adulis’ classes at St. 
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Thomas’ Church have had a 50 per cent in- 
crease in attendance. 

Progress is being made along other lines 
At an all-day homecoming service, Aug 
24, St. Thomas’ Church dedicated nev 


pews, altar brassware, offering plates, ant 


other chancel furnishings. A new depart 
mentally arranged educational building i 
being completed at Si. Peter’s. Annua 
homecoming service will be held here Oci 
19. 

Briers: President Karl Kinard attende: 
the General Religious Conference ¢ 
Northfield, Mass., July 30-Aug. 14. Mrs 
Kinard and their two sons, Karl and Porites 
accompanied him on this trip. ... D 
Wynne C. Boliek delivered the sermon = 
the organization service of Christ Churcl 
Fredericksburg, Va. The service was i 
charge of a brother, the Rev. J. Glen 
Boliek, missionary for the Board of Amer 
ican Missions. He had been on this fiel 
for a number of months. Also participat 
ing in the service was Dr. R. Homer An 
derson, superintendent of the Virgin 
Synod. The 60 charter members came fro¥ 
11 states and four foreign countries. 


Rev. E. J. Blenker Leaves Two Rivers 


To Become Chicago Student Pastor 
By Cuantes A. Pu 


CompLeTine a three-year pastorate 
Calvary Church, Two Rivers, the Rev. E. . 
Blenker left the Wisconsin congregatic 
July 15 to become student pastor of th 
Chicago area under the National Lutherz! 
Council. 

Calvary Church, organized by the Re 
D. H. Shelhart, synodical missionary, calles 

Mr. Blenker as its first pai 

Wisconsin * tor in 1944. The membersh# 

w from 127 to 162, am 

now owns a nai and a site for a ne 

church. Plans are underway for erectie 
of the house of worship. 

Pastor Blenker was engaged in stude= 
work at the University of Wisconsin befor 
he was ordained. In 1937 he was called B 
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the Board of Education. Two years later 
‘the student commission of the American 
Lutheran Conference joined in the call 
‘and in his support. He continued in the 
intersynodical relationship until 1941 when 
he took a pastorate at The Dalles, Ore. He 
is a son of St. Paul’s Church, Neenah. 

Tue Rev. Ropney V. Hanson, formerly of 
First Church, Canon Fall, Minn, took 
charge of the Antigo-Polar (Wis.) parish 
July 15. He had served the Minnesota field 
since before his graduation from North- 
western Seminary in March 1947. The 
Antigo-Polar parish had been vacant since 
the resignation of the Rev. Louis Piehl in 
April. Pastor Piehl went to the Waterloo- 
Marshall parish. Renovation of the Water- 
loo parsonage prior to his coming cost 
$1,400. Over $800 was contributed in cash. 

FatrH concRrEecATION, South Beloit, after 
worshiping in a veteran’s club hall for six 
years, is now building a church. The con- 
gregation has raised funds largely by the 
use of penny-a-meal banks. The Rev. Finn 
H. Hansen is pastor. 

Four Boy Scouts in the Madison Drum 
and Bugle Corps, which traveled to France 
this summer for the international jam- 
boree are members of Luther Memorial 
Church. They are: Robert Gestelund, 
George Koehler, Reese Walker, and James 
Seehafer. 

The Sunday school teachers of Luther 
Memorial are leaders in instituting a com- 
munity teachers’ training school which will 
be held this fall. 

Sr. Jonn’s CxHurcu, Phillips, recently 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of its re- 
organization as an English Lutheran church 
of the Northwest Synod. President of 
Synod R. H. Gerberding, who preached 
the first morning sermon, had been the 
investigator as field missionary in 1922 
when the Iowa Synod (now part of ALC) 
turned the congregation over to the North- 
west Synod. Pastor Joseph Stump, who 
Served first as student supply and then as 
called pastor for eight years, preached the 
second sermon. 

The Rey. Frank R. Wagner, pastor since 
1941, conducted the service. At the eve- 
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ning service, the Rev. A. C. Baumgariner, 
pastor from 1934 to 1940, and Pastor Stump 
spoke. 

St. John’s was originally a German con- 
gregation organized in 1907. When it came 
into the Northwest Synod, it brought a fine 
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tribution of the Scriptures. 


property, church and parsonage, with a rel- 
atively small debt. 

INcARNATION, Milwaukee, preparing for 
its 30th anniversary Nov. 21, became debt- 
free this year and now is improving its 
property. New roof on the parsonage is 
just completed. New roof on the church 
will be of red tile and is to be completed 
before the anniversary. 

Pastor Edward L. Moerke observed the 
30th anniversary of his ordination June 8. 
The 28th anniversary of his pastorate at 
Incarnation will be observed in connection 
with the congregation’s anniversary in No- 
vember. Pastor Moerke started at Incarna- 
tion in 1919 when membership of the con- 
gregation was 25. Now the church and par- 
sonage have been built and paid for, and 
membership exceeds 1,000 confirmed mem- 
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bers. Benevolence from Incarnation for 
1947 will more than double the 1946 figure. 

EARLY THIS YEAR, Pastor Carl F. Schneider 
of St. Mark’s, Jefferson, found himself im 
need of a place to live. Members of the 
congregation decided to build a parsonage 
on the property of the proposed new church 
and broke ground March 1. The pastor 
moved into the new nine-room parsonage 
July 1 

On July 16, at a social meeting of the 
congregation, Pastor and Mrs. Schneider 
were the recipients of a radio-phonograph 
and a large number of albums of choice 
recordings, as a house warming gift. 

Hoty Communion Cuurcx, Racine, will 
celebrate the 49th anniversary of its or- 
ganization at the worship services Sept. T 
At the early service a window will be ded- 
icated in honor of Mrs. Julius Krenzke 
organist. This narks the fortieth year ir 
which she has been at the organ of Holy 
Communion Church. At the later service 
there will be a mortgage-burning cere- 
mony. The entire debt which was $119,00€ 
seven years ago, has been liquidated. 

First Cxyurcs, West Allis, dedicated & 
new organ on July 27. Mr. Harold Jacob- 
son, brother of Pastor J. Woodrow Jacob-- 
son, was organist. 


DECEASED 


Henry W. Voigt 

A pioneer among German Lutherans i 
Oregon, the Rev. Henry William Voigt, 80) 
died Aug. 13. He resided at 227 Kane St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Born in West Grossefehn, East Fresia) 
Germany, Pastor Voigt came to this coun» 
try at the age of 17, studied theology a 
Waverly and Dubuque, Iowa, and was or 
dained in 1892. He gather a congregatio® 
near Pendleton, Ore., for the German Iow® 
Synod, and was responsible for the build~ 
ing of a church and a school. 

Returning to the East, he was admittes 
to the New York Ministerium in 1905, ane 
served congregations in Terryville, Conn.” 
Greenport, L. I.; New Haven, Conn.; ans 
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New York City. He is survived by his 


widow, three sons, and a daughter. 

Funeral services were conducted Aug. 
16 in Zion Church, Brooklyn, the Rev. 
H. A. Kropp pastor. Interment was in 
Greenpoint, L. I. 


Mrs. Martin L. Rudisill 
Mrs, Addie A. Rudisill, widow of the Rev. 
Martin L. Rudisill, died at her home near 
Two Taverns, Gettysburg, Pa. Aug. 16, 
after an illness of four weeks. She was 75 
years old. Mrs. Rudisill, whose husband 
died in 1929, following his retirement as a 
pastor in the West Pennsylvania Synod, 
is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Lloyd 
R. Humbert, Littlestown. and Mrs. Herman 
E. Keefer, Gettysburg; and two sisters, 
Mrs. Sarah Jane Snyder, Gettysburg, and 
Mrs. Wilson Bair, Littlestown. 
Funeral services were held Aug. 18 at 
Grace Church, Two Taverns. Dr. J. M. 
Myers officiated. 


Mrs. L. B. Wolf 

Mrs. Alice Benner Wolf, 92, former mis- 
sionary and wife of the late Dr. L. B. Wolf, 
died Aug. 15, in Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. Born in Gettysburg, Pa., 
Feb. 16, 1855, Mrs. Wolf could recall stand- 
ing near President Lincoln when he de- 
livered the Gettysburg Address. Her home 
was on the battlefield. 

Mrs. Wolf spent many years in India, 
where she and her husband served as mis- 
Sionaries. Dr. Wolf, who died in 1939, was 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the ULC, with headquarters in 
Baltimore. Mrs. Wolf had made her home 
in Baltimore for a number of years and 
at the time of her death was living with 
her son, Paul B. Wolf. 

In addition to her son, Mrs. Wolf is sur- 
vived by three daughters, Miss Anna D. 
Wolf, director of nursing at the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital; Mrs. George A. Stewart of 
Baltimore, a former medical missionary in 
India; and Mrs. John Fielding Crigler, wife 
of the pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, Charlotte, N. C. 

Funeral services were held Aug. 18 at the 
First English Lutheran Church, Baltimore. 
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in CONCLUSION 


SOME YEARS AGO a minister of one of 
the largest denominations told me there 
were people in his congregation who 
had refused to be baptized. He re- 
ceived them into membership with the 
idea that eventually they would change 
their minds about this Christian rite. 

Probably a lot of. Americans would 
consider that minister very broad- 
minded. He doesn’t make people con- 
form to ancient ideas. 

Yet I was genuinely shocked. The 
church, as I understand it, is not a so- 
ciety of individuals who can arrange 
things to suit themselves. It is under 
divine command. Two things are re- 
quired in the church: that the Gospel 
be rightly taught, and the sacraments 
rightly administered. 

If a minister decides to omit the sac- 
rament of baptism in receiving a person 
into the church, he sets up his judgment 
against the Scripture and against Chris- 
tian tradition. That means, it seems to 
me, he puts himself outside the church 
into a little organization of his own. 


SOMETHING LIKE THAT happened a 
good bit during the years of Protestant 
history in America. All sorts of small 
groups of Christians struck out for 
themselves, and some of the groups 
have become large. They left behind 
them some of the essential character 
of the church, although they explained 
this to their own satisfaction on the 
basis of their insights and convictions. 

In the course of time these sects be- 
come restless. They sense that they 
lack something essential. And the only 
way they find to quiet this feeling is to 
talk about all Christians uniting with 
them to constitute the great church. 

Most talk about church union arises 
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among those furthest separated fror 
the historic churches. Today they ar 
talking up their church union campalld 
with determination and energy. 

In fact, church union has become th 
Crusade of the 1940’s among ma 
Protestants. In the 30’s the ee 
was pacificism; in the 20’s, prohibitior 
Barometer of this crusading state © 
mind is the editorial section of tk 
Christian Century. It preaches the crv) 
sade for church union as the shortcv 
to strengthening Protestantism for 
contest with Roman Catholics. 

The Century probably would not ¢ 
as far as Martin Niemoeller, who say. 
there must be one Protestant church » 
Germany even if it takes force to es 
tablish it. At least the Century—whic- 
deserves our gratitude for its many ex 
cellencies—frowns very heavily upc 
Lutherans every so often for our failu 
to appreciate its ardent crusade. 


WE LUTHERANS BELIEVE in the unity » 
the church which exists when Chri» 
tians achieve a common understandir 
of what is the right teaching of the Gor 
pel and the right administration of th 
sacraments. We should seek for th. 
understanding with great energy. Vs 
know that we have much to learn, 

We also believe some of these othe: 
have a lot to learn, and gradually pe» 
haps we shall learn together. In t) 
meantime, any sort of church union 
merely tinkering with organization 
machinery. It isn’t worth the time | 
takes, except among the peculiar sc 
of people who specialize in ecclesiastic 
politics as their life work, and who fix 
projects in church union exactly t! 
assignment to arouse their full geniv 

—ELSON RUFF 
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